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THE DEGRADATION OF OUR POLITICS. 


UNDER the early presidents, appointments to oflice were made 
in the true spirit of the Constitution. A certain service was to be 
performed in the interest of the public, and a man possessing 
the requisite capacity and tried character was looked for to per- 
form it. Appointment as a reward of partisan service, and re- 
moval as a punishment for difference of political opinion, were 
unknown. In the first division of parties, the strength was with 
the Federalists, and George Washington, their candidate, was ele- 
vated to the presidential chair. But George Washington was first 
of all a patriot, and only in the second place a Federalist; and 
his earliest executive act was to appoint to the leading place in 
his cabinet his most conspicuous political opponent, since known 
as the father of American Democracy, Thomas Jefferson; while 
Alexander Hamilton, the champion of the party which had just 
triumphed in his own election, was assigned to a lower seat at the 
same council board. And in this large and liberal and magnan- 
imous spirit were made all the appointments to office during the 
administration of that great man. If under his earlier successors 
the same noble magnanimity was not the invariable rule, there 
was at least no large departure from it for more than thirty years. 
There came atime at length, however, when the chair of state was 
filled by a man who chose to make himself the chief of a party 
and not of the country, or, rather, in whose view no country ex- 
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isted except the party supporting him. Under the iron rule 
inaugurated by this energetic chief, every incumbent of a federal 
office, no matter how insignificant, who was presumed not to have 
been favorable to the revolution which brought the new dynasty 
into power, was unceremoniously ejected from the public service ; 
and in filling the multitude of places thus vacated, the qualifica- 
tions demanded were no longer honesty, competency, and fidelity 
to the Constitution, but, instead of these, activity and zeal in the 
service of the party and devotion to the party chief. 

From that time to the present, the character of the civil service 
of the country has been steadily falling lower and lower. Among 
the servants of the public, the public interest is the last thing 
thought of. Rather, on the other hand, the public treasure is 
regarded by those into whose hands it has fallen not otherwise 
than as the merchandise of a rich caravan is regarded by the 
Bedouins of the desert—a legitimate booty, to be seized with 
favoring opportunity and divided among the members of the 
successful band. Not even in the beginning was any attempt 
made to conceal the mercenary character of the new system. It 
was even defended as a just system in the highest legislative 
council of the nation, by a very prominent leader of the party 
which first profited by it, whose pithy enunciation of its funda- 
mental principle will never pass from the memory of man—* To 
the victors belong the spoils.” But it is no longer the system of 
a particular party. It has become the recognized system of all 
parties, until the continually-recurring political struggles by 
which the country is agitated have ceased to be contests over 
great questions of constitutional law or governmental policy, but 
have degenerated into discreditable squabbles to determine which 
of two bodies of political cormorants, both equally unworthy, 
shall be permitted to prey upon the public. Under its operation 
the very character of our government has been changed. 

This violation of the spirit of the Constitution in prostituting 
the power of appointment to be an instrument of reward and pun- 
ishment, originated, as we have seen, in the will of a single nan, 
strong enough in an abnormal popularity to force his own meas- 
ures upon the country in spite of a hostile legislature, and to con- 


vert the government for a time into a practical despotism. Ile 
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was accustomed indeed to speak of the government as “my gov- 
ernment,” and of himself as one “ born to command”: and had 
he been asked to define the state, would, probably, like Louis 
XIV., have answered, L’état c'est moi. But his imperial mantle 
fell upon a successor fashioned in a far inferior mold and in- 
finitely less daring in temper, who, though not suited to the 
bold role of an avowed dictator, was possessed of an astuteness 
which amply compensated for this defect. It was his boast to 
tread in the fi otsteps of his illustrious predecessor, and in some 
respects he certainly improved upon the example his predecessor 
had set him. To him is believed to have been due an impor- 
tant discovery, if not in the science of political economy, at 
least in the economy of scientific politics—that the power of 
governmental patronage may be indefinitely increased by the 
ingenious expedient of employing middle men in its dispensa- 
tion. The middle man, who must be a man worth buying, is 
bought by the privilege of bestowing the benefaction; the final 
recipient is bought by the benefaction itself. The men most 
worth buying by this participation in the power of appoint- 
ment are naturally to be found, and they were found, among 
the members of the legislative body; and by firmly attaching 
a sufficient number of these, in interest as well as in sympa- 
thy, to the recognized head of the party in power, there was 
secured to the executive the inealeulable advantage of a never- 
failing and indiscriminate support, in that body, of all his 
measures. The system thus introduced speedily and effectually 
took root, and has since become the established system of Ameri- 
can politics. No matter what party is in power, it is always 
practiced. But it has wrought, in the experience of years, a con- 
sequence which the inventor certainly never anticipated; for the 
privilege which the middle men at first received with thankful- 
ness, they now, in virtue of a long-undisturbed possession, boldly 
demand as a right. The spoils of victory are claimed as the 
common property of the victorious band; the right of the chief 
to control its distribution is set at defiance; and thus the execu- 
tive, with which the system originated, has been shorn by it of 
the power to name its own subordinates, and the government of 
the Constitution has practically ceased to exist. 
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In its place has grown up something which admits of no 
classification among systems of government, ancient or modern. 
Republican in form, as nominally representative, it is yet nota 
republic; for its representatives, though chosen by the people, 
are not the people’s choice. Democratic in methods, as seem- 
ingly resting on universal suffrage, it is yet not a democracy ; for 
the periodical appeal to the popular voice is a ceremony as empty 
and unreal as a plébiscite under the Second Empire. Though 
the government of a class, it is not an aristocracy; for it is 
largely composed of elements least of all deserving of respect. 
And though the government of a few, it is not an oligarchy de 
jure, though it is such de facto; for it exists by no recognized 
right, and its existence is not even confessed. The imperfection 
of language has necessitated the invention of a new form of 
words to describe it; and this has been supplied, by those most 
familiar with its workings, in the felicitous expression, “ ma- 
chine government.” No phrase could have been better chosen. 
A machine is a contrivance in which numerous separate ele- 
ments are combined for the effective application of force to a 
determinate object. Such is the political machine. It is com- 
posed of a class of men who make politics a profession, and 
whose ruling aim in life is to make their profession profitable. 
In order to do this, it is necessary to secure the possession of 
all places of trust and emolument under the government to 
men of their own class. And in order to this again, it is 
further necessary that the people shall be deprived of the op- 
tion to choose other men. The effectiveness of the machine is 
most strikingly illustrated in the thoroughness with which this 
object is accomplished. So long as forms of popular election 
are maintained, party divisions among the people are, of course, 
inevitable. And it is as true of parties as of armies, that without 
organization, unity of purpose, and concert of action, there can 
be no success. To control the party organization is therefore 
the aim of the professed politician, and experience has shown 
that this is comparatively easy. The process is a curious com- 
bination of fraud and farce. 


‘ 


The first step in it, is what is known as “ engineering the pri- 


maries.”” The primaries are in theory assemblies of the sover- 
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eign people. ‘I'heir province is to select delegates to a represen- 
tative convention, having for its function to set forth publicly 
the principles for which the party ostensibly contends and to 
name its standard-bearers. The primaries are easily engineered. 
Their business is carefully prepared for them in advance, even 
to the designation of their own officers. At the appointed hour, 
the captains of tens and the captains of fifties are prompt in at- 
tendance; a machine politician is called to the chair by a vote 
without a count; a machine politician proposes the nominees; 
the nominations are declared to be adopted; and the engineering 
of the primary is complete. The management of the convention 
is almost equally simple. Being made up of machine politicians, 
it knows very well what it has to do, and it does it. The really 
important part of its work has been prepared for it in anticipa- 
tion of its meeting by a process conducted in secret, known 
among machine politicians as “ making up a slate.” In general, 
the slate, after the observance of certain decorous formalities, is 
duly ratified; but occasionally, as there will now and then be 
factions within factions, the slate may be broken, and a new one 





produced—a result, however, of no importance to the country, 
since it is perfectly understood that the winning party in any 
case shall have the use of the machine. The portion of the 
work of the convention which is designed for popular effect, is 
the declaration of principles, technically called a “ platform.” 
This is a beautiful piece of composition, glowing in every line 
with patriotic and virtuous sentiment, setting forth with earnest 
emphasis a variety of indisputable propositions, and embellished 
with a choice selection of those glittering generalities which 
sound so well and, when we think of it, seem to mean so little. 
These may be varied from time to time according to circum- 
stances; but there are one or two specifications which, as being 
always in place and particularly well-sounding, are quite indis- 
pensable to any properly-constructed platform. These are, first, 
a peremptory demand for the retrenchment of the public expen- 
diture; and, secondly, a proper denunciation of the ungrateful 
miscreants who would rob our brave soldiers and sailors of their 
well-merited pensions. The platform being duly promulgated, 
the work of the convention is done. 
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In the meantime, the opposing party has been going through 
with a performance entirely similar; and the result is that the 
simple citizen, or the “man outside of politics,” has no alterna- 
tive but to stay outside altogether, or to choose the machine 
with which he will run. There remains, of course, the expedient 
of independent action; but such action is only labor wasted, 
unless it be so wisely concerted, so thoroughly organized, and so 
energetically prosecuted as to become powerful enough to break 
both machines. It must be attempted, if at all, under enormous 
disadvantages. The advantage of experience is against it; it 
must oppose raw volunteers to disciplined and veteran troops. 
The advantage of position is against it; one of the parties is 
already in possession of the government. The advantage of in- 
strumentalities is against it; the custom house, the post office, 
the internal-revenue bureau, the land office, and all the other 
ramifications of the civil service, are so many engines in the 
hands of the enemy. And, finally, the advantage of access to 
the public ear is against it; for the periodical press is largely 
either subsidized by existing parties or in sympathy with them. 

In certain party exigencies it is sometimes found to be a 
stroke of good policy to elevate a man to high position who is 
not a professional politician. We have seen such a man made 
even president; and we have seen him in taking office avow his 
deep sense of the wrongfulness of the existing state of things, 
and his determination to effect a radical reform. The people 
outside of politics—that is to say, the great mass of the people— 
looked on with delighted satisfaction; the more so as the politi- 
cians affected to catch the glow of their chief’s enthusiasm, and 
prepared in their very next platform a conspicuous plank in- 
scribed “Civil-service Reform,” in large letters. There was 
nothing surprising in this. The professional politician always 
favors the thing that is good, only he never does it unless it is 
good for himself. On this occasion, after throwing the civil-ser- 
vice tub to the great public whale, he simply let it severely 
alone, and it soon drifted out of sight. The President, disgusted 
with the ill success of his project, abandoned further effort, and 
let the machine grind on as before. 

When the corrupt use of the public patronage for party ends 
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first began to be practiced, it was not regarded as necessarily 
involving, in those who employed it or in those who were bene- 
tited by it, any personal dishonesty or lack of integrity. Per- 
sonal morality and political morality were esteemed to be two 
quite different things. But the practice is intrinsically and es- 
sentially dishonest, and no man can participate in it without 
shortly losing sight of all the ordinary distinctions between right 
and wrong. The man who sought office for the emolument it 
brought, rather than for the honorable functions with which it 
clothed him, would hardly hesitate to use the opportunities and 
the powers of office to increase his gains. And history has 
painfully demonstrated that the corruption involved in the orig- 
inal distribution of office is insignificant and trivial, contrasted 
with that infinitely larger corruption which has grown out of 
the prostitution of office itself to mercenary ends. It is only 
by occasional glimpses that we get sight of this moral rotten- 
ness. How much of it remains hidden we know not, but what 
we have seen is more than enough to demonstrate that it infects 


the publie service more or less completely in all its depart- 


ments, State, municipal, and federal, and in all its grades, from 
the highest to the lowest. When the officers appointed to guard 
the revenue are themselves discovered in a conspiracy to defraud 
it, and when the conspiracy is found to spread its ramifications 
over half the territory of the Union, the state of the federal civil 
service needs no further comment; and so long as I am an in- 
habitant of a city in which a public debt of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, contracted in the brief space of five years, is a 
monument commemorating the colossal robberies of its own 
chosen rulers, I shall not think it necessary to seek out any 
other example of what is possible in municipal misgovernment. 
Nor are our legislative councils more exempt from this wide- 
spread moral contamination than our civil service. Rather, as 
the high trust committed to them is capable of larger perversion, 
as they hold in their hands the power to grant or to refuse privi- 
leges, monopolies, charters, franchises, and claims, and as the 
solicitants for these things are usually as unscrupulous as they 
are eager, and are always ready to buy where they cannot per- 
suade, the members of the legislature have been pre-eminently 
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exposed to temptation, and have been found too often sadly 
weak of resistance. So notorious indeed has the fact of legisla- 
tive corruption become, that in every calculation upon the prob- 
able fate of any important measure pending before such a body, 
this fact is one of the elements invariably considered. There is 
a story told, 1 know not how truly, of a well-known capitalist, 
whose interests were liable to be seriously affected by the possi- 
ble action of a legislature just about to be chosen. He was 
solicited to contribute to the expense of the canvass, and the ar- 
gument was reinforced by the suggestion that a sufficient sum 
judiciously applied might secure to him a friendly majority. 
‘Possibly it might,” replied the millionaire, “ but in my judg- 
ment it would be cheaper to wait till after the election, and then 
buy the legislature ready-made.” 

However this may be, the following phenomena are of un- 
deniable occurrence. Honorable members, though miserably 
compensated by the State, in many cases grow rapidly rich. 
Possibly they are saving, but if so the saving seems often to be 
greater than the income. Secondly, there invariably clusters 
about every legislative body a peculiar class of men, who so ac- 
tively concern themselves in the proceedings as almost to form a 
third house. These are known as the lobby. They are chiefly 
interested in a class of measures described as “ bills which have 
money in them.” Their principal business, in the jargon which 
they use among themselves, is “to see men.” And the men 
they are most eager to see are such as are understood to be “on 
the make.” There must be something singularly efficacious in 
their power of sight, for the member whom the lobby man has 
once thoroughly seen, is as completely subdued as was Cole- 
ridge’s wedding guest by the glittering eye of the Ancient 
put 
through”; and the lobby man, as he puts the money into his 
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Mariner. The bill which has money in it is speedily 


pocket, remarks that some of it had already in advance been 
‘put where it would do the most good.” In the third place, 
while these important matters are busily transacted, the meas- 
ures which really concern the general welfare are either ne- 
glected altogether, or allowed to accumulate in an unregarded 
heap upon the speaker’s table, where they lie forgotten until the 
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closing hour of the session, when, in the midst of a Babel-like 
confusion, they are either hastily dispatched without reading, 
or else cut off altogether by the fall of the speaker’s hammer, 
and so finally lost. 

And this is the deplorable condition into which the public 
affairs of our country have fallen. It is not the spectacle to 
which the hopeful patriot of the earlier years was accustomed to 
look forward. It is hardly a realization of those glowing visions 
of purity and virtue, and noble disinterestedness, and unselfish 
devotion to the public good, and large and lofty statesmanship, 
and generous and fervent patriotism, so often, in the rapt imagi- 
nation of orator and poet welcoming the annual return of Free- 
dom’s natal day, beheld adorning our country’s future annals. 

It would be an office wholly ungracious thus to set forth the 
evidences of our moral and political decadence, were there not a 
hope behind, that, out of the unpleasing exhibit, there might 
grow some suggestion of good. It is only by portraying the 
evil in its fullest magnitude that we can be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the lesson of its accompanying danger. For there 
is before us a danger greater and graver than any we have yet 
encountered. Hitherto the forms of our Constitution have been 
respected, though the spirit has been perverted. Hitherto our 
personal rights have been secure, though our political franchises 
have been practically lost. We need but travel a little further 
on the downward road, and even these relics of our liberties will 
be swept away. In the grand corruption which made for a time 
the commercial metropolis of our country an illustration of the 
ills the people suffer when the wicked bear rule, we had almost 
reached the point at which law itself ceases to have efficacy, and 
the most sacred rights of person and property become the sport 
of the caprice of any adventurer bold enough and bad enough 
and strong enough to throttle justice in her own temples. The 
example of that tyranny was typical of the system which rules 
the country. It was only a little in advance of the general prog- 
ress. But nothing is more surely written in the book of destiny 
than that, unless effectual remedies be speedily devised to ar- 
rest this downward tendency, what was true of New York in 
1870 will, long before the close of another century, be true uni- 
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versally; and more than that, the career of defiant corruption 
will culminate inevitably in the downfall of all law, and a sea of 
anarchy and a social chaos will engulf all rights of the citizen, 
personal or political. 

Are there, then, remedies for these evils? Undoubtedly ther 
are, but they are remedies which, if applied at all, must be ap 
plied by the people themselves, and which can only, or will 
only, be applied by a people thoroughly aroused to their dange1 
and their duty. 

The wide departure from the principles of the Constitution 
which is the source of all our woes, has been owing to the abuse 
of power in the hands of the men who hold it. We need, there- 
fore, no change in the Constitution, but a return to the Constitu- 
tion; no change in the laws, but a great change in methods of 
administration; and to this end we must have men in power not 
wedded by habit to existing abuses, or bound to them by inter- 
est. How shall this object be secured? 

In the first place, we may safely assume that the great body 
of the people are honest, and are earnestly and sincerely desir- 
ous of reform. It is impossible that it should be otherwise. It 
is impossible that official corruption can even by indirection pen- 
etrate deeply into the ranks of private life. If there are public 
robbers, there must be a public which is robbed; and the vic- 
tims can have no sympathies with the thieves. It follows that if 
any practicable means of purifying the government, or to any 
degree improving its character, can be pointed out, these must 
beyond all question command the support of a formidable multi- 
tude. Such means must exist, or republican government must 
be pronounced a hopeless failure. The experiment of such gov- 
ernment can never be tried again under circumstances so singu- 
larly favorable as have been afforded it here. Now, in endeavor- 
ing to organize the public sentiment of the honest masses of the 
people into a power which shall make itself felt in this matter, 
it is by no means certain that the attempt to break up and tram- 
ple out existing parties would be the most judicious. Thi 
people generally are attached to these organizations, and cannot 
easily be made to believe that the evils under which we suffer 


necessarily inhere in them, or are created by them. Many are 
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even under the singular illusion that their own party is honest, 
and that all the corruption is on the other side; and those who 
are not under such illusion, still cling fondly to the belief that 
reform within the party is quite as practicable as reform without. 
To organize a new party, therefore, with the avowed design to 
crush the parties actually existing, would be to invite unnecessa- 
rily the antagonism of many good men, who by the adoption o! 
a less defiant policy might be conciliated and induced to act 
harmoniously. But there is certainly already in both parties 
an immense and daily-increasing number who are prepared to 
shake themselves wholly free from the trammels of party disci- 
pline, and though these Inay not be enough to make a new and 
independent party a success, they are amply enough to hold the 
balance of power between the two existing parties. They will 
willingly accept good government at the hands of either. Let 
these pledge themselves to each other to withhold their suffrages 
from any candidate for office whose known character and past 
record do not furnish a satisfactory assurance that he will dis- 
charge his duties honestly and firmly, and defiantly, if need be, 
of the malign influences which have controlled his predecessors ; 
and let them, on the other hand, resolve to give their votes to 
that candidate, no matter by which party presented, who offers 
this security in the highest degree; and the managers on both 
sides will be compelled to bring forward good men, and the tri 
umph of either will be the triumph of zor «l government. 

But supposing public life purified, the republic redeemed, the 
Constitution restored, what is to be our guaranty that the evils 


from which we have succeeded in extricating ourselves may not 
return to plague us again? History teaches that nations easily 
forget the sharpest lessons of experience. How shall we prevent 
the causes which have once so nearly wrought our ruin fron 
operating to engender the same pernicious consequences a 
second time? We must seek this preventive in the education of 
our youth. Hitherto our higher institutions of learning have 
neglected almost wholly to instruct the young men whom the) 
undertake to train, in the principles of the government under 
which they are to live, and of which they are to be a part; and 
in the duties which are to devolve upon them as citizens, as 
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freemen, and as constituent elements of the popular sovereignty. 
Every other branch of their culture has been sedulously cared 
for. They are taught a great deal about the properties of matter, 
but very little about the passions of men; much about the per- 
turbations of the planets, but very little about the interactions of 
parties; much about the constitution of the solar system, but 
very little about the Constitution of the United States; much 
about the laws of the universe, but very little about the laws of 
the land; much about universal gravitation, but very little about 
universal suffrage; much about the Grecian democracies and the 
Roman republic, but next to nothing at all about the republic to 
which they themselves belong. Indeed, so far is the teaching of 
our colleges at present from being suited to prepare young men 
for the proper discharge of what, under our Constitution, is 
really the most important duty before them in life, that it almost 
seems to have been purposely planned to evade that object. 
Thus the political education of our youth, after we have 
given them the highest degree of intellectual culture our institu- 
tions are capable of providing, is turned over to the worst of all 
possible schools, the worst, at least, at present—the school of 
practical politics. Such of them as enter public life imbibe 
there the habits and fall in with the practices which they find 
there prevalent. They learn by imitation, as children learn to 
speak. They rarely refer any of these matters to principle, or 
make them questions of conscience. They even accustom them- 
selves to look with lenient eyes, or at most with only mild dis- 
approval, upon palpable frauds in politics, such as false registra- 
tion, false counting, repeating, and ballot-box stuffing, provided 
such frauds do not result in injury to their own party. And 
thus the men who are destined to stand foremost in the ranks of 
party, and to wield the largest influence in political affairs, are 
regularly trained from the beginning to familiarity with, tolera- 
tion of, and finally willing acquiescence in, the worst vices of the 
system that has brought us to our present low estate. Destined, 
I say, to stand foremost, and to wield the largest influence. 
Certainly of the men of high culture as a class this must be true, 
or the theory that it is well to be educated is a fallacy, and what 
we familiarly call the advantages of education are illusions. It 
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is true that there are individuals exceptionally endowed by na- 
ture who rise by force of genius, and supply to themselves the 
culture which has been denied them in schools; as there are also 
some whom the schools can never raise above the level of me- 
diocrity; but, other things being equal, the advantage of the 
educated man is immense. When the adage, knowledge is 
power, was first uttered, it was intended, no doubt, in a merely 
material sense, as expressive of the truth that knowledge fur- 
nishes its possessor with a magazine of resources which the ig- 
norant man has not, for the application of means to ends; but 
knowledge is power in a higher and a moral sense—in the fact 
that it lends to opinion the weight of authority, and commands 
the respect always involuntarily rendered to recognized superi- 
ority. Genius, no doubt, is power, but culture is a power also; 
and in genius and culture combined, humanity attains its grand- 
est and noblest aspect. Inequalities of political rank may fall 
before the spirit of democracy; mequalities of material wealth 
may be swept away by the wild breath of communism; but in 
cultivated intellect there is an indestructible aristocracy, which 
will still survive, in spite of all the elaborate provisions of 
human constitutions, and in defiance of the delirious rage of 
human passions. 

The class of educated men, therefore, though comparatively 
small in numbers, is, in the inherent power to control the course 
of human affairs, immeasurably superior to all the rest com- 
bined. That it is not distinctly felt to be the ruling class always 
and everywhere, in public and in private life, in the state as in 
society, is owing to the fact that it is not an organized class. It 
has no concert of action; on many questions it is divided against 
itself and neutralizes its own influence, and toward some it is 
too indifferent to be disposed to use it. Unfortunately it is in 
regard to the affairs of political life that this indifference is most 
frequently manifested. Though some few of the youth who 
emerge from our schools of higher culture engage actively in 
the political strifes which they find going on about them, and do 
this at present, as I have already remarked, under circumstances 
of great disadvantage; yet by far the greater number, either 
through insensibility to their duties as citizens, or through un- 
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consciousness that they have any such duties to perform, hold 
themselves throughout all their lives entirely aloof from the 
political field, and look upon the struggles of politicians with 
something of the same kind of interest with which they might 
regard a bull fight or a gladiatorial conflict. Their feelings are 
to some extent enlisted, indeed, on one side or the other; but it 
seems not to occur to them that it is any part of their business 
to make the fight their own. 

I do not mean to say that the majority of this class are so in- 
different to political affairs that they do not even vote, though 
that is certainly true of many; but it is true of nearly all of 
them that they do nothing more, and even this simple duty 
they perform in an unreflecting way. Their party affiliations 
they inherit from their fathers, as they inherit the family name 
and the family estate; and the propensity to vote on one side or 
the other might, from the point of view of a Darwinian philoso- 
pher, be regarded as the manifestation of an acquired instinct; 
while the persistent act of so voting would seem to furnish a 
happy illustration of what is called automatic reflex action. 
Ought it not to be with us a matter of serious concern, that the 
vast flood of potential energy unceasingly poured forth upon the 
country from our institutions of superior education, powerful 
enough if properly directed, in spite of the opposing eddies and 
currents of meaner and muddier streams, to keep the great en- 
gine of ‘the Constitution in its normal majestic action, should 
continue year after year to run almost wholly to wastey while 
the small portion of it which becomes really effective 1s ex- 
pended in aiding to turn the wheels of a miserable and ill-condi- 
tioned machine, devised by crafty inventors to operate for their 
own benefit, and to supersede the great engine which was de- 
signed to operate for the benefit of the whole people. And is it 
not time that we endeavored to provide against this enormous 
and ruinous waste? How shall we do so? How, but by mak- 
ing the science of government, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the duties of the citizen, a part of the regular course 
of instruction in our colleges. 

1. The science of government—the theoretic basis of the 
supremacy of the state, the varieties of form in which sover- 
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eignty may be embodied, and the actual development of gov- 
ernmental institutions as illustrated in history. 

2. The Constitution of the United States—not merely its 
actual provisions, which are soon learned, but the reasons why 
they are what they are, the lessons of past experience of which 
they are the succinct expression, and the anticipations of possi- 
ble dangers which their wise precautions were designed to avert. 

3. The duties of the citizen—practically the most important 
topic of all, but one for which the others are an indispensable 
preliminary. For the duties of the citizen derive their character 
from that of the government under which he lives. Under a 
despotism the duty of the citizen is to be submissive, obedient, 
and quietly attentive to his own affairs, leaving those of the state 
in the hands of his masters, to whom they belong. But under a 
republic the citizen is himself an element of the supreme au- 
thority, and the ruler is his representative and his servant, and 
not his master. For the character of the rule he is responsible, 
and his responsibility, which is not the less real that it is shared 
with many, consists in this, that,if the government is bad and he 
has done nothing to prevent its being so, or is doing nothing to 
inake it better, he is justly censurable as a bad citizen. 

Our young men must therefore be taught that as citizens 
they are sovereigns, with the duties and responsibilities of sover- 
eigns; and that unless they make practical assertion and actual 
exercise of their sovereignty, it will be usurped and wrested 
from them. It is not enough that the Constitution makes the 
people supreme. Unless they make themselves SQ, their supre- 
macy is merely a paper fiction. A constitution is not a govern- 
ment, any more than the verbal expression of a law of nature is 
a force; but as behind this verbal expression there is an ever- 
active living energy, so beneath the forms of the Constitution the 
sovereignty of the people should be no less a living and substan- 
tial reality. We should teach our youth, therefore, that the first 
duty of every good citizen is at present to use his most energetic 
efforts for the breaking up of machine government; for it is 
through the political machine that the people have been practi- 
cally divested of their rights, and subjected to the rule of a 
usurping and unscrupulous oligarchy. 
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In order to this, effort must begin at the bottom. If the sys- 
tem of what is called regular nominations is to be continued, the 
nominations must be honest nominations of honest men. The 
primary meetings in which they originate must be really meet- 
ings of the honest voters, must be organized and controlled by 
the honest voters, and must express the will of the honest 
voters; instead of being what they have so long been heretofore, 
close caucuses of petty pot-house politicians, employed to give 
the outward forms of regularity to corrupt arrangements already 
perfected in secret. And this they will be, so soon as honest 
voters do their duty, by direct and personal participation in the 
selection of the men who are in turn to name their rulers. 

Our young men should also be instructed as to the nature 
and use of parties in political affairs, and taught to distinguish 
the limitations within which the action of such is healthful, and 
beyond which it may be destructive of the ends of good govern- 
ment. Upon every great measure of public policy, and upon 
every great question of constitutional interpretation, opinions 
will necessarily be divided; and on these divisions will inevita- 
bly arise opposing parties, which, in spite of their differences, 
may be equally honest and equally patriotic. But it is in the 
nature of things human that these points of difference cannot be 
eternal. Questions of public policy cease with the occasion out 
of which they grew. Questions of constitutional law must in 
some form or other be at length adjudicated. But though with 
the disappearance of the original cause of difference the reason 
of their being is itself removed, it is rarely the case that parties 
recognize the fact that their usefulness has ceased, and volun- 
tarily dissolve themselves. For while the questions dividing 
them were living questions, it was unavoidable that the struggle 
over these should take the practical form of a struggle for the 


possession of the government, and these being lost, the posses- 


sion of the government becomes itself the object of contention, 
the greed of gain becomes the bond of union, and selfishness 
takes the place of patriotism as the ruling motive. 


F. A. P. BARNARD. 
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THE question has recently been proposed to me by some 
thoughtful friends interested in the matter of studies and teach- 
ing, What should a boy who is moving along the lines of the 
higher education, and whose good fortune it is to have the best 
chances, know at the age of eighteen? As I attempt to answer 
tle question, my mind turns backward to the time when I was 
myself at that age; and I ask myself, in turn, what I knew in 
those days, and what I did not know; and again, what, in the 
light of the after years, I wish I had known beyond what I did, 
and how much I should thereby have gained which I have now 
lost; and still again, what were the possibilities of knowing then, 
as compared with the possibilities now. Suggestive questions I 
find them to be, laying hold upon reality and experience and 
life in many lines, and calling up many regretful thoughts and 
many happy ones. The happy thoughts are that I knew so 
much; the regretful ones that I knew so little. The wish that 
they both alike inspire is that, by some wonder of an Arabian 
Night—such as no dull dream of our western world brings to 
our sleep, and far less to our waking—I might, in a single bright 
hour or bright moment, live over the years between the then and 
the now, gathering in for myself the fruitage of all the learning 
and all the chances which would be open for me to-day, if I were 
a hopeful, joyous boy of eighteen. I should understand then, 
by reason of a blessed experience, what to say to my questioning 
friends, and should say it with the emphasis which belongs to 
a life. Would that I could do so! 

But, alas! I must move witha more sluggish step and in a less 
certain way, thinking or believing only what otherwise I might 
be assured of beyond a doubt. I must answer my friends, or my 
readers, by telling them my thoughts simply as thoughts, which 
some taste of a life’s experience such as I have pictured might 


change, and which those friends perchance—since they haye had 
10 
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such experience no more than I have—may feel to be of little 
value, because they differ from their thoughts. As I must tell 
them, however, if I am to say anything, I shall content myself 
with the knowledge that they are my own, and that they have 
been brought to me by the years. 

When the older men of the present time were in the school 
days, from eleven to eighteen years of age, the thought of teachers 
and of parents was almost wholly of those studies by means of 


which the youth could then be fitted for entrance upon the college 


course. The classics and mathematics were held to be all that 
the schools needed to teach, or the boys needed to learn. If 
enough of these could be secured in the time assigned for prep- 
aration, the purpose of the educational system for the earlier 
period was regarded as satisfactorily realized. Five or seven 
years were not considered too many to be devoted to this work. 
In the pursuit of these studies, moreover, what was called mental 
discipline was especially insisted upon, while all that which lay 
beyond or outside of the limits of this, as the conception of it 
was then formed, was lightly esteemed, or assigned to a second- 
ary position. The wrestling with intricate problems, or the 
struggle with the construction of sentences in their minuter shades 
of difference, was looked upon as the one true work of the 
student. His accuracy of thought, fairness and soundness of 
judgment, and keenness of insight would be developed if he 
gave himself to these things, and this development would be 
that strengthening of the mind itself which was needful for life. 
The entire school and college systems were adjusted in accord- 
ance with this idea. The continuous movement through both of 
the courses, school and college, was a movement along the one 
line and toward the one end. 

Far be it from me to speak slightingly of what the fathers 
and mothers did for us in those days, or of the work and influ- 
ence of the teachers to whom they sent us. They laid hold of 
some of the fundamental ideas of education, and consecrated life 
and energy to the realization of them. They Saw clearly the 
value of the primary things, and insisted upon them as vital and 
essential. They made us men by what they did for us—think- 


ing men, who could use our powers and could know something 
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of the glory of living. They imparted to us the great truth, 
and made us apprehend it, that intellectual strength is better than 
mere acquisitions. They taught us much, and awakened within 
us the desire for more. They set us forward on the pathway 
toward what was beyond themselves. But they lingered, as 
most men do, under the power of their own ideas, or those which 
had come down to them from an earlier generation. They were 
also limited in their vision by the possibilities of their time. 
They failed to discern all that could be accomplished. 

The first and fundamental error into which they fell—and 
into which many fall now—was, as it seems to me, that they 
placed too low an estimate on what they regarded as of second- 
ary importance or even of no moment. ‘They repressed enthu- 
siasm, by insisting too exclusively upon the idea of discipline. 
They kept the student away, as we may say, from the refinements 
of learning, by shutting him up so completely to the harsher and, 
as they thought, stronger things. The student thus became a 
manly worker, but less often an enthusiastic one. He knew the 
outlines of the field, and some of the deep things hidden within 
it; but he lost sight oftentimes of the rich and beautiful on every 
side, while seeking for what seemed to him the chief treasure. 

The second thing which they failed to appreciate, and the 
failure to apprehend which became the source of error for them 
in their plans and working, was the length of the preparatory 
time. They fully understood the value of any other period of 
seven years in human life, as they moved forward through their 
earnest and busy careers; but they rarely comprehended all 
the possibilities and uses of this period. Their descendants of 
the present generation are, with few exceptions, like them in this 
regard. That a boy does as much as he can do, or as he ought 
to do, if he prepares himself for his freshman year before he 
reaches his eighteenth birthday, is an opinion which has come to 
most parents and many teachers from the past, and is firmly held 
by them. To go out into wider fields, to lay hold upon new 
studies, to grasp the secrets of other languages, is thought to be 
too great a strain for the mental powers, or, if not this, too great 


a one for the physical strength. These precious formative years 


are, therefore, partially wasted, and the young man at eighteen 
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is only partly educated as compared with what he might be. 
The waste of life arising from this cause is a grievous one, to my 
thought, because the early years have such a promise in them- 
selves. The Spring time is the time for the sowing. The harvest 
in the Autumn is rich, and full, and abundant in blessing, just 
according to the largeness of the sowing and the perfectness of 
the Spring and the Summer. 

My thought, then, is that, in our planning for the schoo] years, 
there should be a wide outlook upon knowledge and a filling to 
the full of the time and opportunities. We need to make the 
men of the coming generation truly-educated men; touching the 
world’s life with a refining and elevating influence, because they 
know many things; inspired themselves by all that is good in 
the intellectual sphere, and therefore able and ready to inspire 
others. Is there anywhere a true man of the older generation 
who, in his thought of life and power for good, does not give 
thanks for all that he knows, and wish that he knew far more? 
Is there one who does not perceive, in his own personal thinking, 
how often he might be an inspiration to men about him, and how 
his life foree for good might be multiplied, if he had only 
learned in the abounding, or even the wasted, hours of the early 
time what he failed to learn? Our ministry to the youth who 
follow us, is to give to their lives what would have glorified our 


have been so large and full for ourselves. 

And now, before I move onward and outward from these 
thoughts, let me linger near them fora moment longer, and say 
that the teacher who starts the youth on the course of his higher 
education has, as I think, a grand privilege and a great duty. 
His office is a chief one, because the first step is the one that de- 
termines the direction of the journey. This teacher has the secret 
of success in his grasp, for it is from him that the youth may 
learn how to study, and may gain enthusiasm. These are the two 
things which the youth ought to know at the beginning. They 
are to be the regulating and impelling forces of all his student 
life. The rule for the accomplishment of this end, however, it is 
difficult to give, for so much is dependent on the individual char- 
acteristics of the learner and the teacher that every case has what 
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is distinctive and peculiar to itself. When the inspiring 
and helper meets the pupil who 1s pr yssessed of a joyous love of 


guide 
knowledge and an open heart, there is little to be done or thought 
of, except that both should move on together under the impulse 
of their own sweet wills. But where the gift of gifts is found in 
neither of the two, it is hard to impart the living power, and plans 
and device are too apt to fail because of the absence of the inner 
force. And between these two extremes are all differences, and 
all half-adjustments, and all measures of irresponsiveness, such 
as hinder the perfect working of human things everywhere, and 
rob our wisest schemes of their success. Yet, notwithstanding 
all, a youth of eighteen, who is to have the best chances, should 
know how to study, and how to do it with enthusiasm also, be- 
cause he has learned the lesson at least five years before. With 
these things already made his own, he has gained more than all 
that books and teaching can give him apart from them. With- 
out the gifts which they bestow, he may be a laborer in the field 
of knowledge, but he cannot become an effective or a happy 
worker. Enthusiasm, guided and controlled by knowledge as to 
the use of the powers, is the true life of a living man, alive with 
the spiritual forces. Everything else is in sleep, or is dead. 

The question what a boy should know at eighteen, includes 
of necessity the question as to what he should learn on the way 
toward that age. I make my starting point and my guiding 
thought in my answer—the thought that he should learn how to 
study, and should gain enthusiasm, at the beginning. If we turn 
our question toward its details, also, I should say that the order 
and plan of his studies should be so arranged that these ends may 
be secured in the earliest season. Those studies should be placed 
first which are adapted most readily to secure them. The be- 
ginning of which we here speak, is the beginning of the move- 
ment toward the higher education; the beginning of the second- 
ary school life, if the boy is sent to school thus early—the age 
of eleven or twelve. At this age, enthusiasm may be awakened 
and right guidance may be given; and the object in view should 
be attained by carefully observing the mind and its workings. 

In the first place, as I think, the study of language may be 
most hopefully and successfully started in these earliest years. 
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The boy as yet retains much of that eagerness and curiosity which 
belong to childhood, and which render the acquisition of his own 
language so pleasant a thing for the child. Forms and words 
and the construction of sentences do not present to the mind 
either the difficulty in the matter of learning them, or the dryness 
in the matter of interest, that is experienced in later years. The 
boy moves joyously where the man finds only labor and weari- 
ness. He lays hold so easily upon what the man has to learn by 
strong effort and many repetitions, that when his mental powers 
are thoroughly awake, he sees only the possession which is 
beyond or within the forms, while these become for him the 
readily-acquired means by which he enters into the enjoyment of 
it. The mind is as truly adapted for the study of language in 
this early time, as it is for the study of mental science, or other 
studies of the deeper sort in its maturer stage. The era of this 
adaptation should be made use of with all carefulness and ear- 
nestness. Is the question pressed upon me whether I think a boy 
of twelve can be made enthusiastic for the declining of nouns, 
or for the construction of the genitive or ablative case? I answer, 
Some boys can be, and some cannot. But this is not what I 
mean. No language should be studied simply for its datives or 
genitives. It should be studied for itself. The bright eye of 
the child, which beams with satisfaction as the name of a new 
thing, or the meaning of a new word in his own language, is 
made known, would lose its brightness or be dimmed with a tear, 
if all which the word or thing involved should prove to be but 
a half-comprehended abstraction. Our mother English would 
have no motherly element in it, were there nothing offered as its 
gift but the rules of its grammar. The child learns English 
eagerly, because every word and sentence which is gained helps 
its life and thought. Thought and life are ever awakening; and 
enthusiasm enters the mind in the sphere of any language by the 
same door by which it enters in the sphere of our own. Place 
yourself at the right door, and open it, and the enthusiasm will 
be there. 

The study of which I am now speaking has been wonderfully 
developed in the true line within the last twenty-five years, so 
far as what we call the modern languages are concerned. It isa 
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melancholy retrospect to me, and I presume it is also to many 
others, as thought turns backward to the old days, and I see how 
we could not learn these languages, most of us, until the Spring 
and joy of earlier youth were past; and how, even then, we had 
no choice but to begin according to the worst of all systems, and 
wrestle with a hard fate, as, in the emphatic expression of the 
Apostle, we were ever learning, but never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. It was a weary task for months or 
years, and as long as it was weary; and effort and precious time 
were hopelessly lost forever. The retrospect becomes only the 
more melancholy when we discover how needless the task was. 
The children of our households to-day may gain the same thing 
that we gained at five and twenty, and far more than we gained, 
when they are ten or twelve; and the progress is like the joyful 
song of their childhood, when they are led along the rational 
method. They grow up into French or German, as it were, as 
they grow up into English, and talk, and read, and sing in these 
languages just as they do in their own. They know words, 
because they want them or read them, and they open the gram- 
mar and the dictionary of the foreign language when they do 
those of their own language 





after they have learned to speak 
and to read. Why should they not breathe in enthusiasm with 
every breath of their learning? It was with a great price, indeed, 
that we obtained this freedom. But they were free born. 
Whether the ancient languages can be taught in precisely the 
same way, has been doubted by many, and I would not discuss 
the question here. But the thought method, rather than the 
method of mere dry details, can be adopted in any language. 
The forms, even, can be enlivened by their relation to thought, 
and the student can be made to see that the form has life because 
language is a living thing. The boy, when he begins, can be 
led to the apprehension of this, according to the measure of his 
development and his progress. He can have his mind opened to 
the idea that language has a meaning, and that all within the 
sphere of his grammar is part and portion of itsmeaning. Enthu- 
siasm comes with ideas. The boy who is to have the best chances, 
has his mental powers, or can have them, awakened. When they 
are awakened, he will move happily along the pathway. And as 
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we look at the first stage of his development and the peculiar 
adaptations of the early years, we may see, at once, that with the 
right teaching in the sphere of language, the enthusiasm of the 
generous spirit may be most easily and most universally aroused. 
There is no better sphere than this, also, for the development of 
knowledge as to how one should study. Language leads us 
along by easy and gradual steps, and everywhere keeps the mind 
pleasantly and steadily fixed upon the true line of movement. 
Let me say here that, in my judgment, every boy who has the 
best chances ought to have the mastery of the French or German 
language (I should say of both) before he is eighteen years of 
a mastery kindred to that which he has of English. He 
should also have such a knowledge of Greek and Latin as will 





age 


mean power in and over those languages, and will enable him to 
read them with ease and with satisfaction as he enters upon his 
college course. The man who knows the ancient languages as he 
ought to know them, will never contend against their holding a 
place in the education of all widely-educated and roundly-edu- 
cated men. He will know that they are full of thought and 
meaning, as truly as his own, and more full of disciplining power 
and refining influence than his own. It is because we did not 
learn enough to lay aside our Greek and Latin dictionaries be- 
fore we graduated, that we of the earlier days laid them so often 
aside when we graduated. .The men who failed to learn truly 
and fully to use the languages, indulged themselves, for this 
reason, in the thought that they were not useful. The gramma- 
rians of the old time, if I may so call them, almost lost the cause. 
But the most beautiful languages of the world’s history are not 
orthoepy and orthography, etymology and syntax; and if they 
are only opened to the student after the right method—the 
thought method—they will awaken his enthusiasm by the very 
manifestation of their beauty. 

In the second place, as it seems to me, the boy who has the 
best chances ought, in the years between twelve and eighteen, to 
be set forward on his course in history, and the beginnings, at 
least, of the literature of his own language. I mention these 
studies next in order, because they are so fitted to excite enthu- 
siasm, and so adapted also to open for the student the true method 
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of study. The importance of beginning these studies at this 
period lies in the fact that the true love of reading (and by 
reading I mean the reading of what is good), if not aroused in 
the early years, is likely never to be aroused in its fullness at all. 
It lies also in the fact that the more the youth acquires in these 
lines of study in the school period, the farther on is his starting 
point when that period is ended; and not only this, but the 
greater the momentum with which he moves on ever afterward. 
The loss of the first days is a loss which can never be fully re- 
covered in the subsequent ones. I know of no man more to be 
envied in the matter of education than the one whose youth was 
filled with the best reading. He has rich resources with which 
to begin his manly life—resources the possession of which will be 
a blessing to himself in whatever sphere his work may be as- 
signed him, and will place him above and beyond others, his con- 
temporaries, who failed to use as wisely the opportunities which 
youth offered. The object of education is to make the cultured 
man. Surely the knowledge of history and literature is a chief 
element in the best culture. 

But what adry and uninspiring thing the study of history 


was in most of our schools and colleges a generation ago, and 


how little the boys were taught the true way of studying either 


it or literature. The carrying of the student through memoriter 
recitations of some text-book lessons, or of the pages of, some 
compendium, was called the work of instruction in those living 
and life-giving branches. The mind, also, was forced to the 
attempt to take into itself more at once of the unconnected or half- 
connected facts and details than it had power to absorb. It lost 
its hold, therefore, even as it was trying to gain it. The signifi- 
cance and inspiration were taken out of what was offered for the 
learning, and the dry outline slipped away from the memory, 
because it had no interest for the other powers. I know of no 
more dismal recollection of my student life than that of some of 
the books on literature and history which I tried to read. They 
left me less of an intellectual man, after I had attempted them, 
than I was before. 

But what richer field is there for a teacher to work in than 
history, and where can he more surely and immediately find a 
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responsive enthusiasm on the part of his pupils? Ido not know 
that I ever saw a bright-minded youth, with his intellectual eyes 
wide open, who could not at once be awakened to strong and last- 
ing interest in this study. And for myself, I have long felt that, 
if I could regard myself as equal to it, there was no department of 
instruction which I should so rejoice to make my own as this; 
no department in which the results could be secured earlier in 
the pupil’s career, or more continuously or more joyously both 
for himself and his teacher. So, too, is it with literature. The 
blessing of these studies, if I may so express it, is in the con- 
tinuousness of their working for good. They start with the boy 
in his course, bearing a rich gift in themselves according to his 
ability to receive it, and they move onward as he moves, enlarg- 
ing the measure of what they have to bestow as he becomes, by 
his culture and acquisitions, prepared for the greater things. But 
there are no studies wherein more than in these—none, I had 
almost said, wherein so much as in these—an inspiration on the 
teacher’s part must ever be ready to meet and fill the capacity 
for it on the part of the scholar. The teachers of literature and 
history must be, by way of eminence, men of inspiring power. 
Such men will know how to make history live, and, through their 
guiding of the study of their pupils, how to place them in the 
life and movement of the age which they are studying. The 
contact with an inspiring and magnetic teacher is one of the chief 
goods which heaven bestows upon us in the Spring time of our 
life. If it is bestowed, there is always time enough for the fol- 
lowing of those studies to which he leads us. History and litera- 
ture are studies in which he leads us most easily. 

My belief, in the third place, is that the boys who have the 
best chances should know something of music, and should, at 
least, see the opening of the door toward art studies. The opin- 
ion is now well established, I suppose, that all persons—or so 
nearly all that the exceptions only prove the substantial univer- 
sality of the rule—can be instructed in vocal music with a mea- 
sure of success. I believe that the same thing can be accomplished 
in the line of instrumental music. If so, the refinement and satis- 
faction which result from it for the after life cannot easily be es- 
timated. One needs but to enter the home of any family where 
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the members are all gifted or instructed in music, and where, 
with the accompanying power of different instruments, the voice 
of song brings the hearts together and elevates the tone of feel- 
ing, in order to appreciate the value of such education for every 
youth in the early years. The man who has himself enjoyed the 
privilege of culture in this sphere, will know from his daily ex- 
perience what its worth to his personal life is. The lost hours of 
the by-gone time would have been vocal with melody, in the 
remembrance of them, to many of us, if they could only have been 
filled with the gifts which such teaching and such learning would 
have given. 

So, too, with the rudiments of art. The boy should at least 
be taught the art of drawing, which is the introductory branch 
of art, and be practiced in it. It is not necessary that we shall 
make our life the artist life, in order that we may justify ourselves 
in art study. The art sense, in any measure of it, is an illumina- 
tion and exaltation of the mind. The art power, even in its 
minor developments, is an enrichment of ourordinary living. It 
is a constant influence for our happiness and well-being. Wemay 
use the power oftentimes, or only sometimes, but it is a power 
of which we are ever conscious, and which bears witness of its 
presence indirectly, if it does not directly. How much, also, do 
both of these gifts—of music and of art—even in their beginnings 
and their more limited measures of development, accomplish for 
us in turning the thoughts toward what is pure and good, instead 
of what is evil. The youth’s safety and welfare depend on the 
impulses and movements within him, far more than they do on 
his outward surroundings, or the rules which are laid down for 
the governing of his conduct. The way to expel what is wrong, 
is to fill the soul with the beauty of what is right. The lower 
things lose their power when the love of the higher is awakened 
to its true life. The evil passions of every sort pass away when 
a holy song, or a lofty strain of grand, inspiring music quickens 
the thought of the beautiful and the good. And every soul which 
can be truly educated, can hear such a strain or such a song with 
some appreciation of its power, if only in the early years it has 
acquired the sensibility to melody. 

That the mathematical studies should be pursued energetic- 
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ally before the youth has reached the age of which we are speak- 
ing, I may add, fourthly, is admitted by all. The men of the 
former generations and the men of our day agree at this point. 
These studies carry within them the means of intellectual disci- 
pline which cannot be either safely or wisely disregarded. I will 
not attempt to argue for such discipline, for, on one side at least, 
it is the basis of all education. It may be permitted me, how- 
ever, to suggest the question whether the general thought has not 


been too exclusively centered, in the past, upon the disciplinary 


idea, even in the sphere of these studies. An admirable mathe- 
matical teacher, a friend of mine, affirms that imagination has 
the widest range in his science, and that imagination is even the 
largest element in mathematics. As I pass from the old routine 
of my early lessons to what he explains to me of what he is doing 
and teaching, I begin to believe what he says. The darkness 
retires, and the eye of the mind sees clearly. What was once the 
purest abstraction becomes alive with something of a living ex- 
istence; and I can behold in form and picture that which seemed 
before to have truth in it, indeed, since no flaw was discoverable 
in the reasoning, but yet scarcely seemed to have reality. En- 
thusiasm in mathematics was a thing reserved in the former days 
for certain singularly-constituted minds, which were supposed to 
have no capacity for enthusiasm in any othersphere. Butin the 
presence of our best teachers now I believe it may be stirred in 
many souls which have other sympathies and which share in the 
most common life of men. 

Of natural science it is perhaps hardly becoming in me to 
attempt to speak at length, since my special studies have been in 
quite a different field. I may venture, however, in a single word 
to say that, as I think, enough should be done in the earliest 
days to awaken the boy’s powers of observation and his interest 
in this department of knowledge. In the years of his school dis- 
cipline, also, his education in science should be carried so far, at 
least, that his most successful progress after he has entered upon 
the later stage of his course, in the college or the university, may 
nowhere be hindered. I would most heartily respond also to the 
words of the gentlemen of the Society of Naturalists, who have 


addressed a paper to the teachers of schools and colleges, in which 
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they commend with special emphasis the study of botany and 
physical geography for the years of the school life. The knowl- 
edge of botany gives a joy which should be the possession of 
every educated man, and should be gained, as it easily can be, in 
the early youthful season, Science everywhere brings us into a 
close relation with nature. The boy, in his first days of growing 
boyhood, is open to all the sympathies which this relation bears 
with itseif. Let him, by all means, have the sympathies 
awakened. He may not, indeed, be able to penetrate very deeply 
into what nature has to reveal to him, but he may see with 
delight all that he can as yet understand. And if he will see 
joyfully, let the revelation be unfolded as far as the pr ssi bility 
shall allow. The beginning is never to be lightly thought of 
because it has not the fullness of the end. We are to rejoice 
rather in the beginning, if it isa bright one, by reason of the 
promise that is in itof the realization of theend. There is cheer- 
ful hope for the youth whose mind and heart are stirred with love 
for all the truth and beauty hidden in the natural world. 

Science and language, therefore, music and mathematics, lit- 
erature and history I would teach the boy in his boyhood; and 
I would bid him, in the possession of the beginnings of all these 
things, go forward, with a benediction, into his manhood. 

If these studies are all to be offered to the b ry in the earlier 
years, the question what he should know when he is eighteen 
will be determined by the possibilities of progress which may be 
open to his individual life. These possibilities lie partly in the 
capacity of his mind for acquisition ; partly in the ability whic] 
he has to lay hold upon certain special lines of learning; partly 
in the rapidity with which his mental powers can work; partly, 
of course, in the comparative advantages which he may enjoy 


in respect to his teachers or the various external things which bear 


helpfully upon his education. But it will follow of necessity 


from the fact of such a beginning and such working as have been 
referred to, that he will be ever advancing as the years pass, and 
that, at the age mentioned, he will have realized much in all the 
spheres of study. Whether, as we view the matter from the 
present college standard, he should already have included within 


these earlier years the studies now allotted to the freshman class, 
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is a question which it may be difficult to answer. This is, after 
all, a matter of detail. But that he should have put behind him 
some of the rudimentary things—using this term in the widest 
extent of meaning—which now burden the freshman year, can- 
not be doubted. Such progress should even be the inevitable 
result of what has been suggested. 


The growth and advancement, also, would be in all studies 


alike, the movement everywhere being, as it were, in parallel 


lines; for the enthusiasm of the teacher and of the pupil would 
impel the mind everywhere. This, in my view, is the true idea 
and ideal. The mind is to be built up and built out on all sides. 

The evil to be greatly apprehended, by reason of the tenden- 
cies of opinion in the popular mind of late, is, as it seems to me, 
that we shall bring forward a generation of imperfectly-educated 
specialists in this country. I mean by this expression—which I 
use in the less restricted rather than the more restricted sense— 
not specialists who are half trained in their own particular depart- 
ment, but specialists who are imperfectly educated as men. No 
result within the limits of admitted progress beyond the time of 
the fathers is, in my judgment, more to be deprecated than this. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether, in every sense, such a result 
could properly be regarded as progress at all. The fathers had, 
at least, a wide outlook, as far as their field of vision reached. 
They believed in men, not in mere workers in the great human 
workshop. They believed in individual men, full-grown and 
matured in their whole manhood, and not in mere scholars or 
practitioners in some one section of life or knowledge, whose 
mental culture should be limited to that one section. Men are 
what we need in this country; not lawyers, or physicians, or 
ministers, but men—men who, whatever may be their profession, 
are more than their profession; men who, whatever may be the 
extent of their knowledge in their own peculiar science, know 
much that is beyond their science, and see the glory of all know- 
ing and of all truth. Education, according to the true view of it, 
is like religion. It seeks the individual that it may bestow upon 
him, in himself, the fullness of its blessing. It strives to perfect 
the world in its own sphere by making perfect the individuals 


who form the world. It desires and tries, therefore, regarding 
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this as its first and foremost work, to give completeness to each 
one whom it approaches. 

But this work of developing the individual on all sides must, 
in the sphere of which we are now speaking, be largely done in 
the early season. The necessities laid upon us in the subesquent 
years bring limitations with them, and we must gain our general 
education, in great measure, at the beginning, because of the par- 
ticular demands of the life afterward. In the consecrated period 
of the school and college course—consecrated to studies which 
work simply to the end of mental growth and of preparation for 
intelligent manhood—the forces must be set in motion which will 
keep the wider thought and wider education alive through all 
the narrowing influences of the future and its special occupations 
and duties. These forces are the knowledge of the wide-extended 
field, acquisitions large enough to make secure the possession of 
the knowledge, and an ardor that cannot be quenched. This 
period which is consecrated to the more general education does 
not end, according to the view of many among us, and, I may say, 
according to my own view, until an age later than that of which 
I am now speaking. It does not, in the opinion of any wise ed- 
ucator in the lines of the higher education, as | suppose, end before 
this age. We all may unite, therefore, in the thought that the 
progress which I have indicated should be in the line of an open- 
minded, large-minded, rapid, enthusiastic movement of the intel- 
lectua! powers until the youth is eighteen, and that what he 
should know then is what, by means of the best teaching and the 
best opportunities, he can know at that age in all the various de- 
partments which have been mentioned. If Iam asked, therefore, 
what a boy who has the best chances ought to know at eighteen, 
my answer is—of course, bearing in mind the limitations which 
my thoughtand the nature of the case suggests—he should know 
everything. This is the richness of the blessing which education 
has to give, and which it may give—the richest of all the bless- 
ings which our human life knows, or can know, except that of 
the personal union of the soul with God. 

I have made my starting point everywhere, in the offering of 
these suggestions, to be enthusiasm. I have done so because this 


is the active and impelling force in study, which imparts to it its 
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happiest life. Discipline gives the man the use of his powers. 


It almost creates them. It is of infinite importance, and is the 
fundamental necessity in all true education. 3ut enthusiasm 
sets the powers in motion, and fires the soul with the love of 
knowledge, and carries the man forward as on joyful wings. 
Discipline was the gift of the old education—that which the 
fathers received and handed down to their children. Enthusiasm 
is, and is to be, as I think, the added gift of the new education; 
and the two things, working together and in harmony, are to 
bring the realization of the truest and widest culture. 

And now, if some one says to me, Where is the time to be 
found for all these studies—a wide circle of them, even according 
to the hints and suggestions which you have given, but seeming 
to become still wider as the hints are followed out in every line? 
I answer, Within the years from eleven to eighteen. The ordi- 
nary boy of our educated families lost, in my judgment, under the 
old system of school education, from two to three years out of 
the seven that were allotted for his earlier studies. He moved 
along his course by a hard road and a hilly road. He moved, 
also, at a stage-coach rate of journeying. The world runs faster 
now, and the boy’s motion can be quickened, like the man’s. 
New methods can do much for him; new opportunities can do 
more; new possibilities of inspiration yet more; newly-awakened 
enthusiasm most of all. Enthusiasm creates time. It quickens 
every energy and power of the mind. It makes work a thing of 
love, not of necessity, and therefore a thing to be easily accom- 
plished. It gives continual inspiration and hope and victory. 

Why should the children of our educated households to-day 
have no more than their fathers had? With privileges and stud- 
ies and modes of teaching of which we knew nothing, they need 
only to have their minds as much awakened to life as ours were, 
in order to gain in knowledge and culture twice as much—I mean 
in the wideness and roundness of knowledge and culture. The 
same efforts which we made will result in far more for them, for 
the very variety of the studies to which they may turn will give 
rest and refreshment to the intellectual powers. The varied joy 
of their acquirements will lift the spirit above weariness, and the 
body also. Physical health moves parallel and in even pace with 
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mental health, and mental health comes and abides, like all health- 
fulness, through the happy exercise of the mental powers. Why, 
then, should they not acquire more than we did from the seven 
years of opportunity? Why should not the hours lost for us be 
hours gained for them? 

I turn my thoughts backward at the end, as I did at the be- 
ginning, and I ask myself what would have been the greatness of 
the blessing for the past and the present, if that which I have en- 
deavored to set forth in outline here had, in my own earliest life, 
been realized. 

With the wide outlook in the early days, how much further 
would the vision and thought have extended now? With the 
manifolded possibilities of culture and refinement in different 
spheres of study then, what would have been the progress and 


the enjoyment of the years that have followed? With the more 


abundant gifts at the beginning, how would the usefulness also of 


the subsequent years have been enlarged ?—for the many-sided 
mind and soul have influences and lessons for men of every sort. 
And so the regretful thoughts bring me the teachings for the time 
to come; and, as I think of what I might have known, had |] 
learned in the school days all that I now see opened in these 
days for others, I speak with earnestness my word for wide stud- 
ies and awakened enthusiasm on behalf of the be VS and the girls. 
My happy thought also, that I knew what I did, unites with my 
sorrowful one, that I knew no more; and the two together form 
themselves into the hope and prayer that the richer blessing of 
which I dream and which J have tried to picture faintly, may be 
the assured inheritance of the early future 
TimotHy DwIGur. 
1] 











WOMAN'S POLITICAL STATUS. 


THE article by Prof. Goldwin Smith in the Forum for Jan- 
uary, on “ Woman's Place in the State,” is a well-written presen- 
tation of his opinions in opposition to the movement to admit 
women to participation in the affairs of government. No friend 
of woman suffrage, I presume, will object to such an article. 
“Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter?” I shall attempt to meet and answer his views with 
equal candor. There seems to be a necessity attending all mea- 
sures of reform of a public and general nature, that the arguments 
in support of them should be repeated until success is finally at- 
tained; and the movement in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women is no exception to the rule. This is not to be regretted, 
however. It is all the better that the measure should be thor- 
oughly and impartially discussed. Its friends invite for it the 
fullest criticism. 

Prof. Smith is an Englishman, and writes from an English- 
man’s point of view, forgetting that while the movement in Eng- 
lead to it are different. Whether the law should be changed 


and women be enfranchised, is in England a question of expedi- 


land and the United States has the same goal, the paths that 


ency. In the United States, on the other hand, as was well ob- 
served by Mr. Madison in the “ Federalist,” 
“The right of suffrage is justly regarded as a fundamental article of 


republican government. It was incumbent on the convention, therefore, 
to define and establish this right in the Constitution.” 


This was accordingly done, and with us, therefore, suffrage rests 
upon the basis of right, and not of expediency. It follows that 
much of what Prof. Smith has written is better suited to English 
than to American readers. 

The article commences with a reference to the movement in 
England and Prof. Smith’s connection with it. About thirty 
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years ago, he and John Bright signed John Stuart Mill’s petition 
to the British Parliament for the political enfranchisement of 
women. ‘lhey were led to do so, he tells us, partly by their 
general prepossession in favor of any extension of human rights, 
and partly by their respect for Mill. They both subsequently 
changed their minds, and John Bright, as is well known, became 
a determined and bitter opponent of the measure. Prof. Smith 
was led to revise his opinion by finding that those women whom 
he had always regarded as the best representatives of their sex 
among his acquaintance, were by no means in favor of the 
change; and he is confirmed in his impression by a recent pro- 
test put forth by some of the foremost women of England. 

It is of course right and proper that those who oppose a 
measure, as well as those who favor it, should be heard. Never- 
theless, in forming an opinion on a question of public policy, or 
on a measure in which the interests of millions of people are in- 
volved, it is better to err, if error must result, on the side of pro- 
gress and reform. It is not at all likely that a law having for its 
object the extension of human rights and liberties would be 
harmful, while the defeat of a measure of this character might 
result in incaleulable injury. 

Women need the franchise because the ballot clothes its pos- 
sessor with the dignity and authority of law. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that no class of persons can rise above the posi- 


tion in which the law places them. The law determines their 
‘place in the state ’’; and if it be one of inferiority, by no possi- 
ble exertion can they reach a higher level. It is for this reason 
that suffrage for women becomes a necessity, and that necessity 
appeals with irresistible force to the friends of freedom every- 
where. Asa rule, women do not themselves realize their posi- 
tion. That requires time. They have been so long kept in a 
subordinate condition that they do not feel its degradation. 
They accept their actual situation as being the true and normal 
one. Surely, this is a thing to be deplored—the victims of 
slavery themselves indifferent to their lot! The only remedy for 
this is law. The law is at once an emancipator and an educator. 
[ts operation may be silent, but it is universal. The second and 


third generations after the change to freedom would witness the 
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result. Women would then have far wider views than at pres- 
ent; and the change, in benefiting one sex, would correspond- 
ingly benefit the other also; for, as has been said, the position of 
women under the law is the true criterion of civilization. 

When the question of woman suffrage was first agitated in 
England, it was intended to enfranchise only widows and spin- 
sters, and for many years this feature was alleged as an argu- 
ment in its favor. Of late, however, many of the leading friends 
of the measure are desirous that it shall include all women. I 
agree with Prof. Smith that, to be logical, the movement should 
embrace all women. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss this 
phase of the movement, since it does not enter into the consider- 
ation of the question in the United States, 

The protest by certain ladies, to which Prof. Smith refers as 
confirming him in his withdrawal from the movement, is, I pre- 
sume, the one that appeared in the “ Nineteenth Century ” for 
June, 1889, and that contains precisely one hundred and four 
names. It was admirably answered in the July number of the 
same review, by Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Ashton Dilke. And the 


* Fortnightly Review ” for July, 1889, in addition to an excel- 


lent article in reply to the protest, contains a declaration in favor 


of woman suffrage, which was signed by more than two thou- 
sand women of all ranks and conditions of life. The “ Fort- 
nightly _ publishes the names and addresses of about one fourth 
of the signers. It should be remembered, also, that many thou- 
sands of women have annually petitioned Parliament for an ex- 
tension of the franchise. Meetings are regularly held, papers are 
published, and associations formed throughout the kingdom, to 
promote this object. So far, then, as women in England have 
expressed themselves, the number is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the franchise. As regards the United States, it was stated on 
the floor of the Senate that more petitions had been presented to 
Congress in favor of woman suffrage than upon all other sub- 
jects combined. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of women, in the various walks of life, who 
feel and know that this measure for their elevation is just and 
right, and who hail its advent with delight, but who, for many 
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reasons, cannot give expression to their opinions, It is all the 
more important, therefore, that those who can speak, or who 
can aid the movement in other ways, should do so. 

The report of Senator Blair, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee that recommended the adoption of a resolution in favor 


of the submission of an amendment of the Constitution, enacting 
that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 


account of sex,’ and that is commonly referred to as the “ Six- 
teenth Amendment,” is thus commented on by Prof. Smith: 

‘‘The resolution assumes the existence of a right, thereby begging 
the whole question. . . . If there is a right, the denial or abridgment of 
it is, as a matter of course, a wrong. According to one theory, the right 
has already been recognized by the Fourteenth Amendment ; but, as the 
committee says, ‘the great misfortune of those who thus believe is that the 
Supreme Court holds just the contrary opinion.’ For holding the contrary 
opinion, the Supreme Court has had vials of wrath poured upon it; but 
surely it had common sense on its side.” 

There can be no doubt that the form of the proposed Six- 
teenth Amendment implies the existence of the right to vote; 
and, according to the most recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
which will be noticed more at length further on, the right does 
exist, and is therefore no longer a matter of implication. But 
the form is the same that was agreed upon in Congress, after 
much consultation, as the proper one for the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment; and as such it has become a part of the organic law, and 
remarks upon its phraseology are hypercritical and in bad taste. 
It was evidently the intention of those who framed it, to make 
the denial of the right, on account of sex, an impossibility. 

But, according to Prof. Smith, the whole question is one of 
“muscle,” not of right: 

‘**Muscle has a great deal to do with the matter. Why has the male 
sex alone made the laws? Because law, with whatever majesty we may 
invest it, is will, which, to give it effect, must be backed by force; and the 
force of the community is male. As Gail Hamilton quaintly but forcibly 
expressed it, ‘every ballot is a bullet.’ Muscle is the coarse foundation on 
which the most intellectual and august fabric of legislation rests. Divorce 


the law from the force of the community, and the law will become in- 
effectual.” 


The answer to which is this: the fact that men alone make 
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the laws, is the very evil complained of. Men alone make the 
laws, for the simple reason that men only can become legislators. 
In an assembly composed of both sexes, it would be impossible 
for either sex alone to enact any law. No one ever thought of 
questioning the fact that force lies at the back of every law. If 
women do not forma part of this force, they pay for it, in the 
shape of taxation; which is as much as many men do, and even 
more. And such is the respect for law in all civilized communi- 
ties, that this force is rarely needed, but when called for, has 
never yet failed to respond. As to the saying of Gail Hamilton, 
~ every ballot is a bullet,’ its charm consists in its alliteration. 
It is certainly far from being universally true, for multitudes of 
men who, from physical disability, are exempt from military 
service, still continue to vote. Where are the bullets in such 
eases? The truth is, the ballot takes the place of the bullet. 
The bullet represents brute force, while the ballot represents law, 
order, and intelligence. Intelligence is slowly but surely taking 
the place of force. Ultimately, arbitration will furnish the 
method of settling difficulties, at least those of a public character. 
Every difficulty that we have had with foreign powers in late 
years has been settled by arbitration. The United States have 
no standing army of any consequence, and do not need one. 

We are assured by Prof. Smith that although “women do 
not vote or take a direct part in politics, their influence is already 
powerful, and nowhere more powerful than in the United States.”’ 
History abundantly testifies that there can be no greater danger 
to a state than influence that is irresponsible. It is woman's 
irresponsible influence that has worked harm, in cases where 
harm has befallen a nation or a community. An instance comes 
to hand while I write, which may serve to illustrate what I have 
said. In the town of Lathrop, Missouri, an organized band of 
women destroy the liquor and other property’ in two saloons, 
pouring the liquor into the streets. Every one remembers similar 
doings of the “ Crusaders ” in Ohio, a few years ago. Such law- 
less proceedings would never have occurred if the women had 
possessed a legal means of redress through the ballot. This 
movement for the enfranchisement and consequent elevation of 
woman, proposes that she shall have a direct and personal inter- 
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est in government and public affairs, and be held responsible for 
her actions. 

Wherever woman suffrage has been tried, it has proved a 
success. The testimony from English sources is abundant, that 
since the complete enfranchisement of women in the Isle of Man, 
the condition of public affairs there has improved; and this fact 
is used as an argument to show that parliamentary suffrage 
should be extended to women in England also. In the Territory 
of Wyoming women have enjoyed full suffrage since 1869, a 
period of twenty-one years. Governor Campbell, who was in 
office in 1869, in his message two years later, said that the 
women had conducted themselves ‘in every respect with as much 
tact, judgment, and good sense as men. ‘Two years after, he 
repeated that the system of impartial suffrage was an unqualified 
success, His successors, Governors Thayer, Hoyt, Hale, and 
Warren, have all borne witness to the same effect, and M. C. 
Brown, United States attorney for the Territory, says that “ wo- 
man suffrage in Wyoming has accomplished much good, and 
has harmed no one.”’ Pages might be filled with similar testi- 
mony, not only as to Wyoming, but as to the other Territories 
where woman suffrage has been tried. Mere theoretical views 
in Opposition are but as “small dust in the balance,” compared 
with these actual facts. 


The stale argument that because woman is a non-combatant 


she should not vote, I supposed had been abandoned by all 


sensible people. The right of men to vote does not rest on any 
such basis. No government makes the right to vote dependent 
on the possession of physical strength, or the ability to bear arms. 
Is the ballot denied to the lame, the halt, the blind man? Cer- 
tainly not. Some one has said that “the ballot is both sword 
and shield’’; woman, then, is as capable of wielding it as man. 
We are told that the United States military statistics show that 
of men examined for military duty during the rebellion, more 
than one fourth were found to be unfit for service. Yet they 
were not disfranchised on that account. 

Nothing shows the necessity of suffrage for women more 
plainly than the unwillingness of men to grant it. For woman, 
everything is involyed—life, liberty, property, marriage, children ; 
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and yet she must not be consulted as to these important inter- 
ests, simply because of her sex. The mere accident of sex de- 
prives her of a right to which she would otherwise be entitled. 
We must either renounce the principles set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or make them a practical reality; which 
they are not, in the case of women. History shows that one 
class cannot justly legislate for another. 

There is nothing in the Declaration or in the Constitution of 
the United States to indicate that women were to be excluded 
from participation in the affairs of government. When the Con- 
stitution was framed, suffrage was limited to males in the consti- 
tutions of all the States but one; yet, with these examples 
before them, the framers of the federal Constitution omit all 
reference to the sex of the federal electors, and vest the right in 
“the people of the several States,” neither men nor women, as 
such, being alluded to. This omission could not have been ac- 
cidental. Manifestly, if it had been the intention to limit federal 
suffrage to males, that intention would have been expressed. As 
women constitute one half of the “people,” will it be pretended 
that they have no interest in a government of the people? The 
ballot alone gives expression to that interest. Every man who 
casts a vote for a member of Congress, derives his right to do 
so from this clause of the Constitution, and yet the clause has 
no reference to the sex of the voter. His right is based on the 
fact that he is one of the people. He can show no other title to 
his franchise, and woman occupies exactly the same position. 

Beyond all controversy it is now settled that women are citi- 
zens. The Fourteenth Amendment declares that “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State 
wherein they reside’; while the Supreme Court, in the Minor 
case, expressly affirms that women are citizens. It would be 
easy to multiply citations to this effect, but it is not necessary to 


do so. That this citizenship carries with it the ballot, is equally 


clear. In what are termed the ‘“slaughter-house cases,” * the 
court uses this language: “ The Negro having by the Fourteenth 
Amendment been declared to be a citizen of the United States, is 
thus made a voter in every State of the Union.” 

* 16th Wallace. 
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The case of Minor vs. Happersett is usually cited as a decision 
against woman's right to federal suffrage, and in one sense it is; 
but it was not alone a decision against woman, its scope included 
manhood suffrage as well. The decision was adverse to the 
plaintiff, for the reason that at that time the court entertained 
the opinion that suffrage was exclusively a matter for the States. 
It announced that “the United States has no voters of its own 
creation in the States,” and the judges were “ unanimously of the 
opinion that the Constitution of the United States does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon any one.” 

Entertaining these views, they could not have rendered any 
other than an adverse decision. This was in 1875. Nine years 
later, the matter of federal suffrage was again before them in the 
Yarbrough case,* which led to the most recent decision on the 
subject, and the court declared that the right to vote for members 
of Congress ts based upon the Constitution of the United States. 
Further: 

‘‘The States, in prescribing the qualifications of voters for the most 
numerous branch of their own Legislature, do not do this with reference to 
the election for members of Congress; nor can they prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for these eo nomine. They define who are to vote for the popular 
branch of their own Legislature, and the Constitution of the United States 
says the same persons shall vote for members of Congress in that State. 
It adopts the qualification thus furnished as the qualification of its own 
electors for members of Congress. It is not true, therefore, that the electors 
for members of Congress owe their right to vote to the State law, in any 


sense which makes the exercise of the right to depend exclusively on the 
law of the State.” 


While rendering the decision in the Minor case, the court 
also said: 

“Tf the right of suffrage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen 
of the United States, then the Constitution and laws of Missouri, confining 


it to men, are in violation of the Constitution of the United States as 
amended, and consequently void.” 


The right of federal suffrage having, in the Yarbrough case, 
been decided to exist, it is necessarily one of the privileges of a 
citizen of the United States; and if the question were again pre- 
sented by some woman, the court would doubtless decide in 
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favor of the right. It could not consistently refuse to do so. 
In further illustration of the absolute equality of rights between 
all citizens, in the same case of Minor vs. Happersett, the court 
said : 

** Other proof of like character might be found, but certainly more can- 
not be necessary, to establish the fact that sex has never been made one of 
the elements of citizenship in the United States. In this respect, men 
have never had an advantage over women. The same laws precisely ap- 
ply to both.” 

To sum the matter up: the Supreme Court decides that the 
right to vote for members of Congress is based upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Constitution vests the right in 
“the people of the several States.” Men and women constitute 
the people. Men and women, therefore, are federal electors. The 
right that exists for one citizen, exists for all. “The same 
laws precisely apply to both.” To deny women, therefore, the 
right to vote for members of Congress, is to deny to citizens of 
the United States a constitutional right. 

When these important truths shall become impressed upon 
the public mind, and shall be received and acted upon, the Con- 
stitution will be vindicated. Then, disenthralled woman will 
occupy her true place in the state by the side, and as the co- 
adjutor, of man, in all that concerns the welfare of the republic. 


FRANCIS MINOR. 
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HYPNOTISM AND CRIME. 


THE medico-legal question arose, we may say, in the early 
days of hypnotism, or animal magnetism, as it was called in 
1784. <At that time, Louis X VI., moved by the rumor current 
about the new medical treatment discovered by Mesmer, ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate animal magnetism. The 
secretary of this commission was Bailly, member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, who a few years later fell a victim to revolu- 
tionary violence. Of his fellow members of the commission we 
may name Franklin, Lavoisier, d’Arcet, and the famous Dr. Guil- 
lotin, of Bicétre. August 11, 1784, the commission made their 
report. Setting all theory aside, and confining themselves to the 
simple ascertainment of the facts they had observed, they laid 
special stress upon the “crises” and their hurtful consequences. 
Not only did Mesmer’s treatment seem to them little deserving 
of encouragement, but they condemned it in the strongest terms. 
“These nervous disorders,” said they, speaking of the crises, 
“when natural, are the despair of physicians; it is not for art to 
produce them.” The exhibiting of these crises is no less dan- 
gerous, because of that imitativeness which nature seems to have 
made a law of our being; therefore “all public treatment where- 
in the methods of magnetism are employed, can in the long run 
have only a pernicious effect.” Thus the commission seemed to 
invoke the rigor of the law upon public treatments with magnet- 
ism. They went further still; for to this report, designed to be 
published, they appended another, which for a long time re- 
mained secret. It dealt specially with the dangers to which good 
morals were exposed in the Sieur Mesmer’s house. The Lieu- 
tenant of the Police now intervened, and, addressing Dr. Deslon, 
Mesmer’s assistant, said to him: “In my capacity of Lieutenant- 
General of the Police, I ask you whether in case a woman is 
magnetized or in crisis, it would not be easy to outrage her.” 
Deslon answered affirmatively, and pleaded that his confréres 
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“pledged by their calling to honorable behavior,” should have 
the sole right to practice magnetism. 

In truth we may say that the royal commission, in their 
report, covered all the medico-legal aspects of hypnotism. Yet 
we do not find in it any remarks upon “criminal suggestion,” 
so called, about which much has been written in our day; for 
at that time nothing was yet known of somnambulism, the 
period in hypnosis at which suggestion is most readily practica- 
ble. But if Mesmer never was able clearly to determine what 
were the phenomena he produced, it was not so with one of his 
disciples, the Marquis de Puységur, who, intent specially upon 
avoiding the crises that his master almost invariably brought 
about, discovered artificial somnambulism and drew up the first 
rules for hypnotic suggestion. It was even his fortune to observe 
and note the fact that the somnambule was not absolutely a mere 
automaton, but had an individuality of his own capable of with- 
standing suggestions of a certain class. This resistance to sug- 
gestions is highly important as regards the matter in hand, and 
it is worthy of mention that one of Puységur’s somnambules said 


beforehand that he would have a crisis if he were compelled to 


carry out a suggestion that he did not accept. 

This brief historical account premised, before I touch upon 
the present state of the question I deem it necessary to offer a 
few remarks needed for a clear understanding of the facts that 
are to follow. One point that to me appears to be established by 
incontestable observations, is that the persons, whether men or 
women, who are susceptible of hypnotization, are nervous crea- 
tures, capable of becoming hysterical, if not actually hysterical 
at the beginning of the experiments. Hypnotism and hysteria 
are very near of kin; and some hysteric disorders—those which 
assume a cataleptoid form for instance—have often been taken 
for hypnotic catalepsy by inexperienced-observers. In the see- 
ond place, it is to be noted that hypnotism is a genuine neurosis, 
not a physiological state; that it has its determinism, judged, in 
the physical order, particularly by the neuro-muscular super- 
excitability, which assumes two special aspects, the lethargic and 
the somnambulic. In the lethargic form I have shown that the 


muscle or the nerve contracts or produces contracture under the 
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action of a direct pressure; in the somnambulic form cutaneous 
excitation alone causes the subjacent muscle to contract. Such 
is the case at least in the state which I call the major hypnotism, 
in contra-distinction to another state, the minor hypnotism, 
wherein, physical signs failing, the only criterion of the sleep is 
the greater or less suggestibility of the subject—an insufficient 
criterion and difficult to appreciate in a matter wherein simula- 
tion must ever be present to the mind of the observer. I would 
remark further that men, though hysterical, are seldom and only 
with difficulty hypnotizable a fact that I have been able to es- 
tablish in my service at the Salpétriére, where cases of male hys- 
teria are very frequent. Finally, I have proved that in hypno- 
sis there are three states: the lethargy, the catalepsy, and the 


somnambulism. In the first two, and particularly in the lethargy, 


there is absolute unconsciousness; the subject is motionless, his 


will is in abeyance, there is no suggestibility. In the third state, 


on the other hand, the subject hears, sees what goes on, is capa- 
ble of receiving and carrying out suggestions given him by the 
person who has hypnotized him. A specially important fact is 
that on awaking he recollects, outside of the suggestion give) 
him, nothing of what has happened during the sleep; but he will 


1 


recollect it in a second period of hypnotic somnambulism, unless 
a contradictory suggestion be given. This loss and this recovery 
of recollection under fixed conditions, play an important part in 
medico-legal hypnotism. 

From what has just been said about the different hypnotic 
states, one readily infers that the favts passibles * that come up in 
the courts, in which hypnotism is supposed to have part, will be 
such as these: attempts upon the person during the periods when 
the will is in abeyance and the sleep complete ; criminal sugges- 
tions and their consequences during the somnambule’s period of 
mental activity. To these two categories I add a third, the most 
important perhaps of them all, namely, the mischief done by the 
ill-advised hypnotization of subjects predisposed to hysteria, and 
the responsibility thus incurred by the hypnotizer. 

As was surmised by the royal commission of 1784, rape and 
attempts to rape are the crimes that are oftenest committed upon 


* Acts, occurrences, transactions in which a person is passive. 
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hypnotized persons. That this should be so is readily seen, for 
in the lethargy especially, as I have said, the subject is, so to 
speak, so much lifeless matter offered to the lechery of the mag- 
netizer. Dr. Gilles de la Tourette, formerly my chief of clinic, 
in his work -on “ Hypnotism from the Medico-legal Point of 
View,” * is able to cite five facts of this class developed in 
actions at law—a number comparatively large if we take account 
of the difficulties that in such cases attend the detection of the 
culprit. I must add that in these five cases the crime was not in 
every instance committed during the lethargic state. The som- 
nambule can, as I have said, withstand a suggestion; but I must 
add that by the very fact of the somnambulism there arises often 
a quite special state of “ affectivity between the hypnotizer and 
the hypnotized. Thus, a woman who in the waking state would 
have been chaste, may during the somnambulism give herself up 


to the one who has hypnotized her, especially if the hypnosis 


has been repeated many times. In one case, that of Castellan, in 


1865, the jury held these relations to be of the nature of rape, 
the moral force of resistance in the subject having been broken 
down by the magnetizer. <A similar case was reported by Dr. 
Bellanger, in 1854, the accused being a physician, who by ab- 
sconding saved himself from the punishment that awaited him. 
In the cases just mentioned the hypnotized subject is the 
direct victim of the magnetizer. In the two that follow the 
question is different. Here the somnambule commits a crime at 
the instigation of the one who hypnotizes him. We thus come 
to the consideration of criminal suggestion, as it is called—a sub- 
ject that has made a good deal of noise during the last few years. 
The problem to be solved is this: Given the suggestibility of a 
somnambule, can one use him to do a criminal act to which he 
would never have consented outside of the hypnotic sleep? It 
may be observed that, theoretically, the “ suggestioner ’’ can as- 
sure himself impunity by ordering the subject not to recall, on 
awaking, the name of the one who gave the suggestion. The 
order given by the hypnotizer may be carried out while the sub- 
ject is in the somnambulic state (intra-hypnotic suggestion), or 


* “LT Hypnotisme au Point de Vue Médico-légal.” Paris: Plon. 2d edi- 
tion, 1889. 
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in the waking state (post-hypnotic suggestion). Let us study 
the latter variety and consider a case. I set a subject asleep and 
place him in the somnambulic state, satisfying myself as to the 
reality of this state by bringing into action the neuro-muscular 
superexcitability peculiar to this period of hypnosis. I then say 
to him: “ You know A; he is a contemptible fellow and is ever 
trying to injure you. He must be put out of the way. Here is a 
dagger. To-morrow ’’—or the day after, or ten days hence, for 
the suggestion may extend over a considerable interval —“ you 
will make your way to his home; you will wait till he quits the 
house, and will stab him without any pity. He must die. You 
are not to remember at all that I ordered you to kill him, even 
if you be hypnotized again.” The subject takes the suggestion, 
and promises to kill the one who has become his enemy. At 
the appointed hour he will be at the place named, and will deal 
the blow with a steady hand. Whether arrested or not for 
the deed, he will find it out of his power to reveal the name of 
the one who put the dagger in his hand. The theme is an 
attractive one, but can the thing be done? Experimentally, 
yes; and there is hardly any one that has studied hypnotic sug- 
gestion that has not on his conscience many of these laboratory 
crimes, in which pistols go off only in the subject’s imagination. 

Let us consider the matter a little in detail. In the study of 
suggestion we find in the first place that all subjects are not 
equally available for successful experiment. Some subjects 
positively refuse to obey. e Why do you want me to kill Mr. 
A? He has always been kind to me”; or, “I do not know him; 
he has done me no wrong.” Here we have resistance to sugges- 
tion, observed even by Puységur, and criminals will find them- 
selves confronted by this. The check is all the more serious 
because one does not by any means succeed, at the first hypno- 
tizing séance, in putting the subject into a state of somnambul- 
ism so profound as to justify the expectation that such sugges- 
tions will be accepted. The training of the subjects is no easy 
thing and takes time; and besides, fit subjects are by no means so 
plentiful as some authors would have us believe. So then we have 
these points to take into account: fewness of the subjects, time and 


labor spent in their training, and possible resistance to suggestion. 
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Now let us attempt the solution of the problem. The sug- 
gestion is accepted; at the appointed hour, a thought that till 
then had lain entirely dormant suddenly arises in the brain of 
the “suggestioned”’ subject, and there overmasters all others— 
the thought of murder. The assassin, whose crime has been 
contrived and planned beforehand by the suggestioner, lies in 
ambush, with arm raised; he strikes when the victim passes. 
But if the victim does not pass, what then? Will he put otf 
the crime till the next day? By no means. The victim must 
be there at the appointed hour, else, as 1 know very well from 
repeated experiments, a fit of hysteria will in most cases be the 
ending of the matter. Or perhaps the subject will have an attack 
of acute delirium, or of babbling mania, very unfortunate for the 
magnetizer; and this cannot be checked save by counter-sugges- 
tions that it is always very difficult to make the subject accept, 
as has been shown by my former pupil, Dr. Pitres, now Dean of 
the Faculty of Bordeaux. It is absolutely necessary, then, not 
only that the suggestion be accepted, but also that its conditions 
be realized. .An odd sort of assassin this, who does not know 
enough to sheathe the sword he cannot use; who from the in- 
stant the hour is struck, is nothing but an unconscious automaton 
controlled by all the caprices of a fixed idea. Experimentally, 
when we furnish a subject with a crime already planned, arming 
him with a pasteboard dagger, or providing him with a poison 
consisting of a harmless powder, we may witness the carrying 
out, in all its details, of what I have called a “ laboratory crime.” 
But is it so, can it be so, in real life? I for one doubt it. For 
though writers who have treated the question have reported a 
plenty of experiments, they have not yet been able to discover 
one single crime of this kind actually committed; and that not 
because they have not sought to discover such crimes. What is 
it that the criminal desires above everything? To escape pun- 
ishment for his crime. Can he imagine that he will make sure 
his revenge and conceal himself from prosecution by putting a 
weapon in the hand of a lunatic somnambule? A moment’s re- 
flection shows that in the matter of criminal suggestions there is 
a wide interval between theory and practice. 

In this utter lack of real crimes attributable to somnam- 
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bules, the theorists of criminal suggestion entrench themselves 
behind the papers, contracts, deeds of gift, etc., that somnambules 
may fraudulently be made to sign during the hypnotic sleep. 
Well, suppose a somnambule signs a check, or a receipt for 
goods, is it to be supposed that the signer on awaking will part 
with his property and utver no word of protest? In the first 
place, having, as always happens in such cases, lost all memory 
of what took place in somnambulism, he will ask himself how it 
came about that he should sign such a paper. From that ques- 
tion to the explanation is but a step; and should an investiga- 
tion be made, it might bring confusion to the holder of the 
check or receipt. An extra-lucid somnambule may, by means 
of lying allegations and fallacious predictions, prevail upon the 
unfortunates who blindly put their trust in her advice, to part 
with large sums of money; that has happened often, and unfortu- 
nately will happen again. But hypnotic suggestion has nothing 
to do with that sort of cheats, in which the robber sleeps or 
feigns to sleep, and not the robbed. It will, perhaps, be urged 
that in the matter of testamentary gifts, the testator will not be 
at hand to undo his act; but the tricksters who seek to win be- 
quests do not find somnambules everywhere, and the courts will 
not fail to inquire into the mental condition of the testator. In 
such cases are involved, it seems to me, downright impossibilities, 
which relegate criminal suggestion to the lowest place as regards 
the perpetration of crimes and frauds with the aid of hypnotism. 
And yet, from time to time the newspapers publish accounts of 
just such frauds and crimes. But what ground of truth under- 
lies these stories, always exaggerated and distorted? In Decem- 
ber, 1885, the newspapers told of a woman at St. Lazaire having 
under suggestion committed a series of thefts. Now what did 
happen was just this: A woman of twenty-six years stole a cot- 
ton coverlet and sold it for eighty centimes. Arrested on this 
charge, she said that, being sick and unable to procure for her- 
self the necessaries of life, she had committed the theft in order 
to get bread. To the committing magistrate her mental state ap- 
peared to be such that I was called in to investigate, in company 
with Drs. Brouardel and Motet. The result was to show that 
Annette G- 
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an hysteriac and morphinomaniac, had, in a 
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moment of cerebral disorder, caused by privation of her custom- 
ary stimulant, committed theft in order to procure morphine. 
She was placed under my charge in the Saltpétriére, and is still 
there. I have at my leisure fully assured myself that she did 
not steal under the influence of hypnotic suggestion, inasmuch 
as she is not hypnotizable! I am of the opinion that stories of 
this kind very often have no better foundation. As in the fable 
of the floating sticks, 


** De loin c'est quelque chose, et de prés ce n'est rien.” 


The courts, I repeat, will very seldom have to take cogni- 
zance of crimes or misdemeanors committed either by somnam- 
bules or upon somnambules. There is danger nevertheless, but 
it is to be looked for in another direction, and in particular in 
the injurious effects of ill-advised hypnotizations produced by 
persons ignorant of the healing art upon predisposed subjects. 
Hypnotism is a two-edged weapon; wielded with judgment by 
experienced physicians, it may be a powerful means of cure; in 
reckless or incompetent hands it may produce disastrous results. 

For several years the principal towns of Europe have been 
overrun by persons from no one knows where, who, bearing 
high-sounding titles, invite the people to hypnotizing perform- 
ances given in the local theaters. Sometimes they operate upon 
subjects that they have brought with them; at other times they 
select out of the audience a few young persons who are willing 
to offer themselves as subjects of experiment. In these they 
produce, or try to pre duce, the different phases of hypnosis, and 
make them accept suggestions that of course have nothing at 
all to do with therapeutics. We can track a showman magnet- 
izer of this sort by his victims everywhere. When he has gone, 
it is noticed that subjects with whom he succeeded best become 
nervous and irritable. Some of them fall of their own accord 
into a deep sleep, out of which it is not easy to awaken them; 
thereafter they are unfitted for the performance of the duties of 
every-day life. Others, and they the majority, are seized with 
convulsions exactly resembling the crises of confirmed hysteria. 
I have had occasion to deal in my clinique with several victims 
of these magnetizers. The observations are to be found in my 
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‘« Lecons du Mardi a la Salpétrizre.” I have shown that here we 
have to do with unmistakable hysteria, and that it is very clearly 
caused by the practices of the magnetizers. Considering how ob- 
stinate this neurosis is, particularly in men, as | have shown, 
ought not the law to intervene and to check these dangerous 
practices by absolutely prohibiting public exhibitions given by 
magnetizers? To protect human liberty is not to restrict it. It 
is quite plain to-day that, inasmuch as medicine, on behalf of 
both science and art, has in these later times taken possession of 
hypnotism, it alone can know how to apply it properly, whether 
in the treatment of disease, or in physiological or psychological 
research. Is it not right, then, that medicine should henceforth 
seek to reign as absolute mistress in this newly-won domain, and 
should repulse all intrusion? 

Is it possible to define the rules of expert testimony in the 
matter of hypnotism? I do not think it is, for, as we know, the 
cases that come up in the courts are so varied that it seems diffi- 
cult, under these circumstances, to give advice to the expert, 
who will have after all to find inspiration in the difficulties of 
the moment. With regard to responsibility in individuals sub- 
jected to the manipulations of the magnetizers, the expert has 
solely to find out whether there exist in the subject at the mo- 
ment of his examination the signs of an affection—especially of 
hysteria—capable of having been produced by ill-advised hyp- 
notice manipulation. In criminal causes involving rape, actual or 
attempted, the medical witnesses, in the cases we are acquainted 
with, have testified not only as to the signs of the assault, but 
also as to the hysterical, and further, the hypnotizable, condition 
of the subjects. This latter point, it seems to me, ought always 
to be investigated. Under these circumstances the physical 
marks of hypnotism are of very great assistance, for it is neces- 
sary to decide whether a woman who delares that she has been 
violated while in hypnosis, is actually hypnotizable. But the 
expert’s conclusions ought not to go beyond this formula: The 
individual can (or cannot) he put into the hypnotic state. In 
the case of a male subject of hysteria, Dr. Motet proved in court 
the innocence of the accused by making him perform, in a second 
hypnotization, acts with which he was wrongfully charged, and of 
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which he could not exculpate himself, because on awaking he 
forgot all that had occurred; here the alleged offense was com- 
mitted in a first period of somnambulism. So, too, Dr.. Dufay, 
by hypnotizing again a girl accused of theft, reawakened her 
memory and procured her acquittal of the charge made against 
her. But, clearly, whatever oversteps simple ascertainment of 
the person’s actual state, should be carefully weighed by the 
expert. The physician testifying as an expert will remember 
that he must never act the part of an advocate; he must not by 
artificial means procure either admissions or accusations. Yet, 
in one case, perhaps, his keeping silence might be blamable— 
when in the course of his investigation he discovers that justice 
is making a misstep, and that an innocent person is in danger of 
being pronounced guilty. 
CHARCOT. 
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SECULAR CHANGES IN HUMAN NATURE. 


THE civilization of each age and country has commonly been 
gauged by some such measure as military achievement, political 
organization, religion, wealth, commerce, advancement of learning 
and arts, refinement of manners, elevation of the status of women. 
We should, I think, be employing a sounder standard of judg- 
ment were we to measure, not so much these outward conditions 
and attainments of the men living at the given place and time, as 
the men themselves, so far as history has recorded for us their 
characters and behavior. It is human nature itself, as manifested 
at different epochs and in different lands, that is the supreme 
matter of interest and the only thing worth consideration, seeing 
that the utmost conceivable splendor of a state which should 
be compatible with the essential barbarity of the mass of the 
individuals composing it, would be the most ghastly of all 
parodies of true civilization. To dwell in a “golden house,” 
with the Laocoén as a decoration of the hall of feasting, and to 
be a poet and a musician, and yet to be treacherous, bestial, the 
slave of uncontrolled impulses, delighting in the spectacle of men 
and women devoured by wild beasts or burned in fiery shrouds— 
this is to be a savage still, even on the throne of the world. A 
nation of Neros would be only a herd of swine and tigers stabled 
in palaces. 

How, then, is genuine civilization to be measured? That can, 
I think, be done without much difficulty if we take with us the 
idea that, as man is built up of many elements, lower and higher, 
it is on the prepotency of the higher that his rank in creation 
depends; and that he is “civilized” precisely in the proportion 
in which his intellect, affections, and moral sense overbalance 
his animal passions. 

That such a change in the relative proportion of its con- 
stituent elements has been really going on in human nature 
throughout the ages, is, I conceive, beyond reasonable doubt. 
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As his environment has been changed through his own labors, 
man has necessarily—by the well-established Darwinian law— 
changed in correspondence therewith. As surely as the flock of 
sheep brought from a cold to a warm climate acquires finer 
wool, soa human tribe which passes from tents or wigwams to 
palaces in London or New York will undergo a transformation 
at once physical and mental; and the longer the period taken by 
the change, if it be fifty generations, so much more complete and 
profound will be the resulting modification. Those elements of 
man’s nature that had full play in the forest, become atrophied 
by disuse in the city; while others, of which only the potential 
germ existed in the savage, develop in the civilized man into 
the splendid characteristics of the philanthropist, the poet, and 
the philosopher. Let us consider, from this point of view, the 
stages through which our race has passed and is passing. 
Humanity begins under the absolute thralldom of bodily 


a“ 


wants. There is no forethought, only “carnal lusts” to be grat- 
ified as quickly as possible. It is the stage of infancy, of com- 
plete savagehood, and alas! to no small extent the stage of the 
“perishing and dangerous classes,” all the world over. 

But above this bare ground man rises, as his first step, to a 
stage wherein he no longer yields unhesitatingly to every spur of 
desire. He begins to weigh his interests of the morrow, as well 
as of the moment. He has become a Prometheus—a fore-thinker. 
The general level of each man’s conduct (though broken by falls 
into passion or elevations into heroism) is that of a moderate and 
reasonable prudence. He endures toil and renounces immediate 
self-indulgence, having a sufficient power of projecting himself 
into the future, and estimating his well-being next week or next 
year as preferable to the particular gratification of indolence, 
covetousness, gluttony, or the like, which he might snatch on the 
spot. The degree, however, in which such prudence prevails in 
different races (for instance, in the Scotch and the Irish) varies so 
widely, that the legislator or reformer who calculates on it as a 
fixed quantity finds himself continually at fault. But it is on 
the (fortunately) wide diffusion of such ordinary prudence that 
all civil order rests, and to it all penal laws appeal. ‘“ Do not 
rob, for the proceeds of robbery will not give you as much 
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pleasure to-day as the jail will give you pain to-morrow. Lon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

Again, above the stage of prudence and forethought, where 
man stands beside every bird and beast, every ant and bee, he 
rises to a higher step when he freely postpones or abjures mere 
sensual pleasures for the sake of intellectual, ssthetic, aud social 
delights. He has changed his tastes, the higher in him coming 
to the front, and the lower falling into the background. Did he 
take pleasure before in gluttony and debauchery? He now finds 
better joys in learning, in science, in art. Did he feel joy in the 
brutal excitement of the spectacle of blood and pain? He now 
finds a sweeter pleasure in sympathy with his kind and with all 
creatures. Was love with him mere animal passion? He glori- 
fies it now into a sacred and beautiful sentiment, which in a 
thousand ways transforms his being. 

But above this stage of true human civilization, which has 
been thus attained, there is yet a third, which is reached when a 
man’s pleasures, lofty and refined as they may be, are subordi- 
nated to his sense of duty, his passion for justice and truth, his 
enthusiasm of humanity. The man who is willing to sacrifice, 
not only his present but his future, not only his lower pleasures 
but his highest enjoyments, to hasten the coming of the kingdom 
of God, the reign of righteousness, has reached the summit of 
true civilization. In him at last we find all the elements of 
human nature developed in their due rank and order, the lowest 
at the bottom, the highest at the summit. He is rex denique 
regum, master of himself, and for him the world’s purpose is ful- 
filled. He has learned the lesson of earth, and is ready for the 
higher school. 

Thus, beginning with the ground that we may call mere 
animality (though few if any of the lower animals are not above 
it), passing up through the stage of prudence and self-control to 
that of refinement and affection, and again to the summit of 
moral dutifulness and self-sacrifice, we are enabled to construct 
a kind of Nilometer whereby to mark the rising flood of human- 
ity, from the mud of the bestial passions, wherein men wallowed 
like the “dragons of the prime,” to the serene sunlight of holi- 
ness, such as shone around the Christ. The problem of the 
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future historian—assuming this interpretation of the meaning of 
civilization to be accepted—-would be simply this: To ascertain 
where and when men did visibly and in largest numbers emerge 
from the slough of barbaric vices and become self-controlled, in- 
dustrious, prudent; when, again (this is the real crux), they have 
been found to rise superior to low and brutal pleasures, to sensu- 
ality and cruelty, and to manifest a preference for pure and 
refined enjoyments only; and, finally, when they have in any 
measure shown themselves inspired by the sense of duty, and by 
unselfis'’: devotion to the cause of God and their fellows. In such 
a history of civilization, I believe that an interesting excursus 
might be made (and would in fact be called for), dealing with the 
changes which have come over human nature itself. 

Subordinate to the vast progress I have indicated, there must 
be found a multitude of smaller variations leading up to each 
step, or consequent on the attainment of it; the tide rising, but 
the special waves of passions and sentiments seeming often to 
gather and flow in cross currents. I propose in the present 
paper to sketch lightly the outlines of a few such waves and 
billows, not with recourse to erudite sources for any specially 
fresh information, but simply transcribing the reflections which 
occur to an ordinary observer and reader. It is almost needless 
to say that any adequate treatment of the theme, taking account 
of the varied rates of progress and frequent retrogressions of dif- 
ferent races of men (scarcely any general theories holding good 
of all nations at the same epoch), would demand more space than 
twenty magazine articles would occupy. I must limit myself to 
a few examples of the kind of study of human nature itself in 
its vicissitudes that I would fain see undertaken on a befitting 
scale, and that I cannot but think would infinitely outshine in 
interest and in the value of its conclusions the study of human 
circumstances, conquests, politics, inventions, laws, achievements 
of art, science, and literature, which are, after all, only the silken 
web which man has spun round himself in the lapse of the ages. 

Let me begin by noting the place that the simplest physical 
wants occupy in the dawn of human existence, and compare it 
with that which they hold now among civilized nations. 

No one who has been well fed all his life, can adequately con- 
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ceive the importance that the satisfaction of hunger takes in the 
minds of savages and of the famishing classes in our own lands. 
Under the lash of this heavy whip, wherewith Providence has 
driven man all along his road of progress, there is no pausing to 
cull the flowers beside the path of life. Only when provision 
has been made for the assured support of existence, will Nature 
allow us to indulge in any pastime. 

But over and above the actual want of food, barbaric man, like 
every uncultured child, is disposed to be, not merely edacious, 
but greedy. Gluttony may probably boast of having been the 
very earliest vice of human nature, when “square meals” were 
yet undreamed of and a feast meant eating to repletion. Litera- 
ture can scarcely go back to that stage of simplicity; but some 
hint of it may be found in the description of the grand festival 
in the “ Ramayana” (the second great Sanscrit epic), when 


‘“‘Take! Eat! was the universal cry, 
And, O, how full we are! was the exclamation all around.” 


The Israelites in the desert made themselves bilious with 
eating too many quails, and not inexcusably longed for fresh 
vegetables—the leeks and onions of Egypt. The Greeks were 
never a gormandizing race. The “rage of hunger” was always 
appeased quickly enough among the Homeric heroes, and they 
started up cheerfully to proceed to the next thing; while the ban- 
quet of wine and conversation was obviously the chief attraction 
to the Athenians in the age of Pericles. That the whole Spartan 
people for so many centuries after Lycurgus (no less than eight, 
it is said) consented to his austere menu, of which “ black broth” 
formed the principal dish, is one of the marvels of history. But 
when Rome grew rich, her patricians at once began to feast, 
taking certain odious measures to increase their voracity, which 
speak sufficiently for their gluttony; till in the days of the Em- 
pire, passing over Lucullus and Apicius, we arrive at Vitellius, 
with his “ Shield of Minerva” dish, filled with fishes’ brains and 
flamirngoes’ tongues, and costing more than £4,000.* 

Such was gluttony in “the grandeur which was Rome.” 
Something almost as bad, though necessarily less costly, seems 


* Suetonius, Life of Aulus Vitellius. 
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to have prevailed in medieval Christendom. The Catholic 
Church made gluttony one of the seven deadly sins, and monks 
were specially tempted thereto, and are recorded to have had 
many a difficult passage with the particular devil who presided 
over the vice. Henry the Third of England died, we are told, of 
grief for the loss of his son and of a surfeit of lampreys; and 
Philip the Second of Spain signed the death warrant of the whole 
Dutch nation when (as frequently happened) he had made him- 
self sick by eating too much pastry. By degrees such gorman- 
dizing seems to have improved into the elegant gouwrmandise of 
a Brillat-Savarin; and in the last century in France and Eng: 
land (notably with Quin at Bath) there were coteries of bons 
vivants whose members were by sour divines satirically charged 
with “living to eat instead of eating to live.” Boileau’s third 
satire is devoted to these gentry and their extraordinary dinners: 
‘Sur un liévre flanqué de six poulets étiques, 
S’élevait trois lapins, animaux domestiques.” 


The existence of fat canons, in particular, was generally de- 
scribed as a mere passing from one meal to another; the placid 
and dignified ecclesiastic, with hands crossed over the region 
“with fat capon lined,” 


“2... muni Cun déjeuner, 
Avec un léger somme attendait le diner.” 


But where is this kind of thing to be found now? Though 
great cooks still command enormous salaries in Europe and 
America and splendid dinners are still every-day affairs, there 
has been, I think, a certain advance further from mere gluttony, 
past even the stage of last-century gormandizing to that of the 
gourmet raffiné—the man who eats and drinks with the utmost 
moderation, but gratifies his delicate palate avec recueillement, just 
as he does his fine ear with good music, and his critical eye with 
beautiful forms and colors in decoration. For the modern Syba- 
rite, the table is a mere detail of universal luxury, not the su- 
preme concern. 

Even this stage seems to me to be passing away. The length 
and profusion of London dinners have, in my recollection of 
thirty years, been greatly curtailed by improved taste; and ina 
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singular way the adoption, from one reason or another, of water- 
drinking habits by hundreds of men and women in society, is 
tending visibly to minimize the luxury of the table in England, 
and must, I should suppose, effect the same end in America. 
The old proverb that “Good eating deserves good drinking,’’ is 
so far true that when “good drinking” does not take place, the 
eating, from instinctive choice, becomes more and more plain, 
and with a larger proportion of vegetable produce. If teetotalism 
should continue to extend itself further, I should expect to see 
comparatively frugal tables and a vegetarian diet adopted every- 
where in English-speaking countries. 

Thus, as, in the infant and the savage, the mouth is the 
most pronounced feature of the face, but retreats at last till it 
becomes thin-lipped and overshadowed by the brow; so the 
passion of gluttony, which the mouth represents, and which was 
once so prominent in human life, is becoming smaller and smaller, 
and will probably ere long be reduced to the narrowest dimen- 
sions compatible with healthy alimentation. 


The first great animal passion is inspired by nature to secure 
the existence of the individual; the second to secure that of the 
race. And while the desire of food has passed through many 
stages of progressive refinement till its grossness has well-nigh 
evaporated, so sexual love has undergone a still more celestial 
change, and has been transmuted, in the higher races, till it is 
often less an animal passion than the most exalted and delicate 
of sentiments. The subtlety of modern feeling (of which I shall 
have more to say presently) is nowhere so manifested as in the 
literature of our time wherever love is the theme. The world has 
traversed a long space between sweet old Ruth and the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 

The original passion in man, as in the lower animals, is essen- 
tially selfish. The glorified sentiment that has risen out of it 
in Christendom, is self-surrender. When modern Love “strikes 
the chords of life with might,” he 


‘* Strikes the chord of self, which trembling 
Sinks in music out of sight.” 
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Here already lies one of the very richest mines of human happi- 
ness, undreamed of by the generations of old. Such married 
love as Tennyson has described at the close of his “ Princess,” 
or—let me say it—as Robert Elsmere and his Catherine felt for 
one another, is a sentiment as far superior to the simple instinct 
of old classic Cupid, as the fairest rose in our gardens is to the 
brier from which it sprang. 


Indolence, broken at intervals by vehement activity in war 
or the chase, is the characteristic of all savage races. It is only 
under the goad of want, as applied by a pretty sharp climate, 
that man pricks forth briskly and steadily, till at last, after a 
hundred generations, the habit of activity is fixed, and becomes 
pleasant. The ideal of this earthly life to the greater part of 
mankind, is still “‘ Kef”; and that of the next, Nirvana, or else 
‘everlasting beds of rest.”” Only quite in modern times has it 
been recognized, not only that Jaborare est orare, but that for a 
man “to find his work and do it” is the indispensable condition 
of happiness worthy of the name, and that even in heaven there 
must be something to do for God’s sake and our fellow creatures’, 
or it will resemble the opposite region, with its curse of useless- 
ness. Now, there can be no doubt that industry forms a far 
larger part of human character in this nineteenth century than it 
ever did before, and most conspicuously so in the higher races— 
Anglo-Saxon and French. We even carry it too far, and toa 
febrile extent. Leisure is well-nigh abolished, and fine ladies 
who, in the last generation, were compared to the lilies, which 
toil not, neither do they spin, now write articles in the magazines 
(teste Lady Catherine Milnes-Gaskell in the “ Ninetenth Century,” 
November, 1889) to call on the world to pity them for being 
overworked between si clety and housekeeping, literature and art, 
philanthropy and politics. As the earlier animals, saurians and 
mastodons and megatheriums and birds, were slow-moving, pon- 
derous creatures, compared to the modern horse and greyhound, 
squirrel and humming bird, so were the earlier patriarchs of our 
race (even supposing them not to have lived to the centuries of 
Methusaleh), compared with the rapid, restless European, or the 
still more rapid and restless American, of to-day. 
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Passing now from the secular changes in human nature as 
regards the sensual part of man, to those which have taken place 
in the irascible passions, we enter a broad field. Anger, hatred, 
and revenge once played as large a part in the affairs of human- 
ity as they still do in those of a poultry yard or a kennel of 
hounds. We should need to review all the records of past ages, 
to describe the murders (beginning with Cain and Abel), and to 
catalogue ten thousand wars and massacres, were we to attempt 
to exhibit the traces left by these baleful fires of vindictive 
human passion. It would be a waste of time to illustrate a truth 
that no one disputes; but we must concern ourselves with the 
question: Are these terrible explosions in the human breast as 
readily and as often excited now as of yore? We have, alas! 
anger and hatred with us still. But do they play as prominent 
parts as of old in the tragedy of the world? 

It will, I think, be readily answered in the negative, if one 
will simply try to conceive a revival in modern Europe of some of 
the old scenes of fury. Let us think of a modern Achilles—say 
Garibaldi or Gordon—dragging the corpse of a rival commander 
after his carriage; or of a modern Homer describing such scenes 
con amore. Let us imagine the repetition of a Roman triumph 
after the Franco-German war, and the German Emperor Wilhelm 
entering Berlin, with the Empress Eugénie in chains, like another 
Zenobia, forming part of the procession. Let us picture the 
heroes of Inkermann or of the Army of the Potomac, after a vic- 
tory, flaying or impaling their conquered foes; and Woolner and 
Boehm engaged to decorate Windsor or the White House with 
bass-reliefs perpetuating the awful spectacle, in imitation of the 
halls of Sennacherib. 

No! Assuredly the frensy of rage that must have inspired 
such deeds, and the still direr sustained pitilessness that could 
desire to contemplate them forever, were passions that, if they 
linger still anywhere on earth, are forced to hide themselves out 
of sight. Nations are no longer capable of them. 

This sensible fall in the thermometer of the irascible passions 
may be traced to two sources: first, the direct influence of 
Christianity in Christendom and the influence thence reflected 
over the whole planet; secondly, the gradual diminution in or- 
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ganized human society of the need which existed in earlier ages, 
not indeed for cruelty and barbarity, but for the free bubbling- 
up of anger and the persistent zeal for retaliation in case of 
offence. In ages when no regular jurisprudence or police ex- 
isted anywhere, and the court of a cadi or a lord-of-the-manor 
(very probably themselves the worst of oppressors) was the only 
refuge of the. wronged, if private resentment did not exact 
retribution, the violence of the injured or covetous would have 
made them sole masters of the world. When we shudder at a 
Corsican vendetta, we are bound to reflect whether, when such 
things were rife, there existed any other machinery in the island 
whereby perfidious assassinations and rapes and arson could be 
repressed or punished? If Judge Lynch be not active on the 
confines of law and order, there will be no law and order at all. 
But when civil order is at last established pretty generally, 
and the law undertakes to do what before was the business of 
each man for himself and his dependents, the role of the irascible 
passions is morally over as regards retribution, and confined 
within narrow bounds as regards the manifestations of anger. 
And practically we may, I think, see that, christian lessons of 
forbearance aiding, the actual history of the passions in question 
has, in a rough way, corresponded, first, with the obvious neces- 
sity for their exhibition, and now, with the partial removal of 
that necessity. Anger, the quickly-raised, quickly-swamped 
emotion, is still an every-day experience; but serious, revengeful 
hatred, when we chance to come across it, startles us like the 
apparition of a ghost in armor in a dark corridor. It is an an- 
achronism. Our generation cannot spare time or earnestness 
enough for it in mid pursuit of wealth and pleasure. Ifa man 
has injured us once, we owe him a grudge, and perhaps are not 
sorry to pay him off if the chance falls easily in our way; but 
unless we suspect him of an intention to hurt us again (there- 
by exciting our fears, which are much sharper goads of hate 
than the memory of wrong), we have not leisure to abhor him 
or to plot vengeance. To brood patiently over our wrongs and 
to plan vendettas, is a thing possible only in times so unevent- 
ful that no fresh nail drives out the one knocked in. There is 
no exercise of christian virtue in our pacific behavior; we are 
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merely too busy to be vengeful. How surprising it would be to 
any nineteenth-century man who should read the Psalms for the 
first time at an age of reflection, to note how David (or whoever 
did that terrible cursing) was in continual collision with “ ene- 
mies’! The word occurs ninety-four times in the 150 
Psalms; thirty-five times joined with the possessive pronoun 
‘mine.” Can we conceive of Tennyson or Browning, not to 
speak of Charles Wesley or Whittier, giving enemies such a 
place in his hymns? Queen Victoria has a good deal larger 
frontier than David, and may be officially supposed to have 
enemies all over the globe; but even when we sing “ God save 
the Queen ”’ we are content to wish their “ knavish tricks ” frus- 
trated and their “ politics ” confounded, and do not want to take 
their little ones and dash them against the stones. 

But not only may we congratulate ourselves on the waning 
of the dread passions of hatred and revenge; we may also, I feel 
sure, rejoice in the positive development of the converse senti- 
ments of benevolence and sympathy. The enthusiasm of human- 
ity is a truly modern passion. Very little trace of it appeared 
in the western world (Buddha had inspired it widely in the 
Kast) before the christian era. Xenophon tells with wonder 
of Socrates, now “his benevolence even extended to all man- 
kind”: and beautiful altruistic sentiments are to be found in 
the Greek poets; but not till the age of the Gospels, of Plu- 
tarch and Marcus Aurelius, does the fecling that we call philan- 
thropy seem to have emerged into conscious activity. Through 
all the intervening centuries it has slowly grown, till in our time 
we no longer wonder at a Howard, a Fry, or a Joseph Tucker- 
man, a Florence Nightingale, an Octavia Hill, a Louisa Schuyler, 
a Miss Dix, a Miss Carpenter, a Charles Brace, a Lord Shaftes- 
bury. They, and hundreds of men and women with less power 
but equal self-devotion, are quite normal products of our chris- 
tian civilization—early fruits of a whole harvest of benediction 
yet to ripen on the human tree. And further, it is not only 
among practical philanthropists that a new sentiment has arisen. 
As I have elsewhere (I venture to think conclusively) shown,* 





* «Hopes of the Human Race.” ‘‘The Evolution of the Social Senti- 
ment.” 
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human nature does not begin, any more than brute nature, with 
any feeling of sympathetic pain at the sight of another's pain, 
or joy in his joy, but quite the reverse. The instinctive feeling 
of the savage, and of many children of civilized parents, at the 
sight of pain, is the same as that of the birds that peck and 
kill, and of the brutes that bite and horn their sick and dying 
companions. The sentiment that I call “heteropathy” is the 
very converse of sympathy, and is the source of a great deal of 
cruelty even to the present hour; as when a drunken husband is 
infuriated at the sight of his wife’s tears and his hungry chil- 
dren’s pallid faces. By degrees this first sense of anger and 
hatred toward the sufferer softens so far as to leave only aversion 
—the desire to turn away from the sight and sound of misery, 
deformity, disease, and death. Only at last, and very imperfectly 
even yet among the most advanced of mankind, are both hetero- 
pathy and aversion utterly subdued, and does sympathy, alike 
with suffering and with joy, become habitual and unfailing. 
Philoctetes, had he endured his misfortune in pre-historic times, 
would have been shot to death with arrows by his comrades. 
The Homeric Greeks marooned him on Lemnos, and Sophocles 
took it as a matter of course that he should have been deserted 
in his anguish and despair. Had he been a British soldier on 
those shores in the Crimean war, Florence Nightingale would 
have gone out to nurse him. 

There is, however, one sentiment closely allied to the irasci- 
ble passions; I mean the non-selfish form of anger, namely moral 
indignation, which is slipping from us along with the self-regard- 
ing passions, and the decline of which is not a gain, but a most 
serious loss. Nothing, says that keen observer, Amiel, manifests 
the blunting of our consciences so plainly as the disappearance 
from society of healthful indignation at evil. Certainly it is a fact 
that the tone now commonly assumed toward even heinous guilt 
is one of feeble and pitiful curiosity rather than of wholesome 
abhorrence. Whether the lawyers have dissipated such a feeling 
by their long-drawn-out trials, where every quibble is brought 
into play, and the mind of jury and public is distracted from the 
simple issues to weigh a hundred collateral questions; or whether 
the doctors, with their perpetual plea of insanity have taught us 
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to regard all crime and vice, as in Butler's “ Krewhon,” as merely 
a disease; or, finally, whether we have grown too subtle to per- 
ceive anything clearly as black or white, and can see only gray 
—in either case the result is the same, and equally deplorable. 

The sentiments complementary to moral indignation were 
shame, felt by the guilty in the presence of another man’s indig- 
nation; and remorse and repentance, felt also by the guilty when 
his actions had incurred his own indignation. With the blunting 
of the first has come a deadening of the second and third. It is 
impossible to blind ourselves to the fact that men are less 
ashamed than in former years when detected in swindling and 
(notably) in lying, though (public opinion having been educated 
in the matter of drunkenness and brutality) they would blush 
more than did their fathers at being found drunk or known to 
ride horses to death. 

As to remorse, whether it ever existed in the past as poets 
have depicted, I will not take on myself to argue. To me it 
seems that before a man can have committed heinous crime de- 
liberately and repeatedly, the spiritual organs by which remorse 
could be felt must be paralyzed and numb. It is the innocent 
child who has disobeyed some trifling behest or hurt its little 
companion who is remorseful, not the villain who has ruined a 
thousand confiding clients, or the murderer who has poisoned a 
score of victims. But whoever felt remorse of old (as Aurung- 
zebe is recorded to have done for slaying men, and Haller for 
torturing animals), it is pretty clear that the sentiment troubles 
few in our days. The masters of the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo, the saloon-keepers of the United States who teach boys to 
become drunkards, the panderers, male and female, who, in all 
our great cities, lure unhappy girls to perdition—these wretches, 
whose crimes ought to draw down the indignation of every 
honest soul in the world, till they hid their guilty heads in sack- 
cloth and ashes, are never known to exhibit the sentiment re- 
morse. Even when public justice, which ought to be an expres- 
sion of public indignation, condemns a murderer to death, he 
does not, in these days, show any symptom of genuine remorse 





either horror of his crime or the anguish of contrition. On the 


contrary, he invariably writes letters from the condemned cell 
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in which he announces his certain hope of going straight from 
the gallows to heaven, and his deep concern for the souls of other 
people who have not committed murders. 


Space fails me to pursue further this very superficial analysis 
of the various passions of humanity, and the changes that have 
come over them; how avarice, for example, has almost died out 
and given place to a covetousness not incompatible with vast 
profusion, and how this again (other causes aiding) has developed 
the rage of gambling to an extent altogether unparalleled in 
former generations. 

In a previous article in the Forum I endeavored to show that 
the old desire of fame (2.e., of being known for something to our 
advantage) has degenerated into love of notoriety, or the simple 
desire to be known, whether advantageously or otherwise. 

Again, the love of inanimate nature, the delight in the beauty 
of forests and mountains, especially of the wilder kind of scenery, 
is, as Macaulay remarked, altogether a modern development of 
humanity. Homer only once represents one of his personages as 
admiring a view, and that view is of a garden of lettuces and 
onions. In the days of Pope, the contrast between the savage 
wildness of Glencoe and the smiling reaches of the Thames at 
Richmond, was supposed to be all in favor of Richmond. But 
our generation has “discovered nature,” and revels in it as per- 
haps almost the purest of earthly joys. 

Again, humor is certainly a larger element in human nature 
now than it was of old. The ancients had abundance of wit; 
witness Aristophanes, Plautus, Terence, Horace, Juvenal. Even 
Jews seem sometimes to have solemnly * laughed to scorn” their 
enemies. But the humor of Chaucer and Shakespeare, Rabelais 
and the author of “Don Quixote,” was an enormous addition to 
the fund of human jocosity; and the modern humor of England, 
France, and America (each sui generis and each delicious), so joy- 
ous, so generally free from grossness and bitterness-—what a 


blessed thing it is; what a help to us all 


along the dusty paths 
of mortal life! I know not if the freshly-developed taste for in- 
nocent fun be not of all changes in human nature the one which 


has lightened most hours of gloom. 
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Again, another transformation is the return to nomad habits 
on the part of the most civilized people in Europe and America. 
There was a time when our ancestors wandered in huge hordes 
from country to country, from north to south, from east to 
west; Aryans and Mongols, Goths, Visigoths, Teutons, Huns, 
Heruli, Gauls, Franks, Celts, Saxons, and Normans came down 
in their mighty masses on Italy, France, Spain, and England. 
Then came a pause of a thousand years, when the newly-settled 
nations dwelt under their vines and fig trees, and (except for 
several hundred sanguinary wars) traveled only exceptionally 
and incidentally. Now the gadfly which pursued poor Io seems 
to have stung us all, and we flit about the globe restlessly, till it 
has nearly come to pass that everybody who has a house has let 
it to somebody else, and the last place to expect to find a man is 
at home. A general game of puss-in-the-corner amuses the best 
society of Europe and America all the Summer and much of the 
Winter. The humblest village school child expects two or three 
annual excursions; every servant and shop hand stipulates for 
holidays long enough to pay distant visits; in short, our lives 
are becoming much like those of festive gnats at play of a warm 
evening. Sometimes we pause to suck a flower or to bite some- 
body, but we soon return to the perpetual locomotion which 
seems to possess unfailing charm. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of this last modern craze, due to Watt and Stephenson, 
would take us long to analyze. 

Lastly, I must close this hasty review by noting one point 
wherein modern human nature very specially differs from that 
of earlier days—its vastly-developed subtlety. 

The great charm of old literature is its genuine simplicity. 
The morning dew still lies on the Old Testament, on Herod- 
otus, on the * Odyssey,” and on the Norse Sagas. The wiliest 
devices of Ulysses and Jacob, the weightiest sayings of Solomon 
and Solon, are transparent and obvious to the nineteenth-century 
babe. Every nation has had a childhood when art was at the 
stage of Giotto, and literature at that of Chaucer. Only by slow 
degrees the thoughts of men are, not so much “ widened,” as 
complicated, “‘ by the process of the suns,” till we come to painters 
like Turner and Burne Jones, to poets like Shelley and Brown- 
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ing. As the ancients did not distinguish red from purple, and 
the Welsh to this day have one word for blue and green, so our 
forefathers failed to mark a hundred nuances which to us are 
clear as daylight. Even in the lifetime of many now living, a 
wondrous increase in subtlety has taken place in ordinary human 
character. A large part of the converse of cultivated people in 
this generation would (as we may easily convince ourselves by 
conjuring up the memory of the old who died thirty years ago) 
have been inexplicably abstruse to our grandfathers. Innumer- 
able good and evil consequences follow from this new subtlety. 
We are far less dogmatic than our ancestors; indeed, can boast 
generally of very few dogmas that we hold firmly enough to pre- 
tend to fight for them. We see, as our fathers never saw, why 
other people think as they do, and why we thought one way yes- 
terday and may very probably think another way to-morrow. We 
no longer merit the epitaph: “ He lived and died a true Chris- 
tian; he loved his friends and hated his enemies.” We are too 
keen-sighted not to see that our friends have faults, our erfemies 
merits; and we sometimes, in consequence, live with our friends 
as if they might become enemies, and with enemies as if they 
might some day be taken to our bosoms. Our fathers now and 
then changed their standings, religious or political; but it was 
with great searching of spirit, and they always thought they 
were but stepping from slippery ground to rock. They never 
contemplated (as some of us do, quite contentedly) spending 
their lives in the agnostic’s swing, its oscillations determined by 
a push from a review article, or a pull from a sermon. 

Nay, there are worse results of our subtlety than these. In 
the complications of publie life, perfect candor and stern upright- 
ness are by no means as easy to the subtle-minded as to the sim- 
ple. They see too many facets of each question, and look at 
those only at which it suits them to look. Without conscious 
hypocrisy, the subtle-minded clergyman keeps his attention fixed 
on the goodness and truth contained in the creed of his church, 
and averts his glance from difficulties that might lead him into 
a wilderness of doubt. Equally, the subtle-minded statesman 
will persuade himself of the truth of those reports that it suits 
his policy should be true, and keeps out of sight those that 
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would convict him of error. Here is the description of such a 
politician that I find in a newspaper: 

‘*A certain indirectness and tortuousness of mind and character, not 
morally blamable because innate and constitutional; a certain inability to 
see things as they are, and to speak of them as they appear; a super- 
subtlety which catches itself in the net it spins.” 

Such are some of the evils of our modern subtlety, which I 
believe to be at the root of a great many of the errors and failings 
of the men of our day. On the other hand, no one can doubt 
that delicacy of mental insight increases immeasurably the plea- 
sures of intellectual and esthetic life, the joy to be found in in- 
tellectual intercourse, in humor, in music, in the higher kinds of 
literature. It is the difference between an “ox-eyed Juno” and 
the woman of whose orbs Shelley says that: 

** Whoso gazes, 
Faints, entangled in their mazes.” 

No man possessed of a high-strung, swift, subtle brain, could 
ever wish to revert to the dullness of the earlier stage of human- 
ity. With its drawbacks and perils, we have yet in this, as in 
most other ways, attained a higher step than humanity has occu- 
pied hitherto in the long santa scala of progress. 

Let us sum up the conclusions of this paper: 1. The desire 
of food has passed the stage of gluttony and become in Europe 
and America only a subordinate branch of general luxury. 2. 
Sexual love has undergone a glorifying transformation from a 
universal brute instinct to (very commonly) an exalting ideal 
passion. 38. Indolence has given way to almost feverish activity. 
4. Hatred has diminished in frequency and intensity, and re- 
venge has become obsolete. Anger is perhaps more often self- 
controlled. 5. Sympathy with suffering has vastly increased and 
largely displaced heteropathy and aversion. 6. Wholesome in- 
dignation has waned disastrously, and remorse has disappeared. 
7. Avarice has almost died out, and given place to acquisitive- 
ness and covetousness, often united with prodigality, and giving 
rise to a gigantic extension of the vice of gambling. 8. The 
desire of fame has degenerated into the love of notoriety. 9. 
The love of natural beauty, especially of the wilder sort, has 
been born, and has become a large factor in modern enjoyment. 
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10. Humor is more common, more refined, and more prized. 11. 
Men and women have become almost nomadic in their habits, so 
perpetual are their removals and journeys. 12. The minds of 
men have become infinitely more subtle, their emotions more 
varied, more complex, more rarefied in every way; thereby new 
dangers of duplicity are incurred, and at the same time the 
capacity for high emotional and intellectual pleasures is enlarged. 


Thus, if this stock-taking of the losses and gains of human 
nature be anything near correctness, we may, in spite of certain 
serious dangers ahead, surely thank God and take courage, be- 
lieving that in the order of his providence the “ape and tiger”’ 
are really, however slowly, 


y, dying out of human nature, while 
love and sympathy become stronger as the generations pass away ; 
and with them grow many pure delights—in the beauty of art 
and of nature, in music, in humor, and in the subtle converse of 


cultured intellects, whereof the fathers of our race scarcely en- 


j ryed a foretaste. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 








NO THEOLOGY AND NEW THEOLOGY. 


THERE are two movements in our time that are frequently 
confounded; the one the No Theology movement, the other the 
New Theclogy movement. The one is represented by such men 

Huxley, Spencer, Mill; the other by such men as Maurice, 
Erskine, Bushnell, Munger, Newman Smythe, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Looking at these two thought movements from the 
outside, and not carefully considering them, men think them to 
be in the same direction, and leading to the same inevitable end. 
If, they say, you depart from the faiths of your fathers, you will 
end in the unfaith of the infidels. The prophets of the New 
Theology, they concede, have not yet reached that result; partly 
ane ae are not logical, partly because they cannot wholly 
rid themselves of the influence of early training, partly because 
their sentiments and feelings are better than their heads. But 
they believe that he who begins by accepting the New Theol- 
ogy must end by accepting the No Theology; that icine and 
Bushnell logically lead to Spencer and Huxley. One current, 
such alarmists think, bears all these boats upon its bosom, and 
the end is the same Niagara plunge into absolute infidelity. 
There is some apparent reason for this fear. It is at least natural 
to confound these two movements, since they both have the same 
origin, spring from the same intellectual motive, result from the 
same intellectual unrest and discontent with the past. But I 
believe they seek not only different but antipodal goals; that so 
far from being in spirit and direction the same, the New Theol- 
ogy is providentially the movement by which the No Theology 
is to be more than contradicted—is to be turned into a different 
channel, and brought toa different issue. I wish in this paper 
to point out what these movements have in common, and to show 
also that they are movements in opposite directions. 

Philosophy assumes the unity of the universe, for if there 
be no unity of the universe there can be no philosophy. 
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Science does not create systems any more than it creates phe- 
nomena. It observes phenomena, and it perceives their relation 
to each other, that is, the system to which they belong and of 
which each phenomenon isa part. In the one case as in the 
other, it discovers what already exists. To admit that there is 
no unity in the universe, is to concede that philosophy, that 
science, is impossible. To admit that this unity is broken by 
exceptions, is to concede that there is and can be no comprehen- 
sive and inclusive philosophy, and that its imperfections are 
due, not to the fragmentariness of our knowledge, but to the 
fragmentariness of life itself. It is to admit that the universe is 
more or less chaos, with no spirit of God brooding on the face of 
the waters, no divine voice saying “ Let there be light.” Just in 
the measure in which we admit dualism, just in that measure we 
confess ourselves balked of our intellectual purpose, and confess 
that the necessary presupposition of all science and all philoso- 
phy is partially false. Nevertheless, our religious philosophy 
has been to a considerable extent dualistic. It has really, if not 
in terms, denied the unity of the universe. This denial finds its 
natural expression in the popular phrases, “conflict of science 
with religion,” and “reconciliation of science with religion.” 
Alike the men who have believed that there is a conflict and 
those who have attempted a reconciliation, have, by their language, 
assumed that there are in the universe two departments of life, 
distinct and separable, under different laws, working to different 
ends, and if not absolutely opposed the one to the other, at least 
wholly independent the one of the other. This dualism has 
found expression in popular thought, and especially in pulpit 
thought, in such verbal contrasts as “science and religion,” 
“nature and the supernatural,” “order of nature and miracles,” 
“reason and faith,” “this world and the other world,” “‘ matter 
and spirit,” “the human and the divine.” We have been called 
on by theologians to tell them whether we accepted the testi- 
mony of science or of religion; we have been required to admit 
the supernatural in addition to nature; miracles have been treated 
as infractions of, or at least interventions in, the order of nature; 
we have been bidden to accept by faith what the reason could 


not accept ; we have been called on to choose between this world 
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and the other world; if we served man we were regarded simply 
as philanthropists; only as we served God were we counted truly 
religious. 

This dualism is abhorrent to philosophy. Philosophy will 
have none of it, can have none of it. If this dualism be real, phil- 
osophy is impossible, unless we are content to have two phil- 
osophies wholly independent and sometimes incongruous. This 
is, indeed, what some modern so-called thinkers would give us. 
Let the theologian, they say, keep to his theology, and the 
scientist to his science, and all will be well; if either invades 
the realm of the other, war is inevitable. But the realm of each 
is life, and neither will concede, or indeed if he be a true 
thinker can concede, that anything less than the whole universe 
belongs to his thinking. The science of man must be a sci- 
ence of the whole man, or it is no true science; and the reli- 
gion of man must be a religion of the whole man, or it is no 
true religion. The universe cannot be divided into two uni- 
verses, the one handed over to the scientist and the other to the 
theologian. This dualism in philosophy is as abhorrent to the 
intellect, as that polytheism which is its necessary companion was 
abhorrent to true reverence and faith. Science assumes the ab- 
solute reign of law; religion assumes the absolute reign of God. 
To concede that a part of the universe is independent of law is de- 
structive of science; to concede that a part of the universe is in- 
dependent of God is destructive of religion. The motto of the 
universe may be and is, F pluribus unum, but the unity that 
binds the many into one coherent and homogeneous system 
must be discovered, and neither science nor religion will relax 
its search until the end is accomplished. Modern thought is at- 
tempting to secure this end by two very different processes; the 
one that of the No Theology, the other that of the New 
Theology. 

The No Theology secures the unity of the universe by deny- 
ing or ignoring all that is implied in the second of the phrases 
above quoted. It believes in science but not in religion, in 
nature but not in the supernatural, in an order of nature but not 
in miracles, in reason but not in faith, in this world but not in 
the other world, in matter but not in mind, in the human but 
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not in the divine. The No Theology is not indeed always self- 
consistent, any more than the New Theology is always self- 
consistent. Sometimes it contents itself with denying a part and 
trying to retain a part—denies the miracles but retains faith, 
denies the other world but retains spirit; but in all such incon- 
sistent unbelief it is entangled in the same dualism as before. 
The logical issue of the No Theology is positivism—no super- 
natural, no miracles, no faith, no future life, no other object of 
love or reverence, than Man spelt with a capital M. The 
New Theology secures the unity of the universe by a very dif- 
ferent process, and conducts to a very different issue. All be- 
lievers in the New Theology do not see clearly what the problem 
is. None of us pretend to have fully solved it. But all at- 
tempts at New Theology statements of miracles, inspiration, in- 
carnation, atonement, regeneration, are attempts to restate the 
philosophy of religion in such a form as will show religion to be 
philosophical, and will preserve in our thought the unity of the 
universe by some better method than that of closing our eyes to 
a portion of its phenomena, which is the method of the No The- 
vlogy. The explanation, or rather the illustration, of this truth 
requires a little further amplification. 

We are coming, then, to regard man no longer as dual. It is 
true that, in speaking of him, we are compelled to use the 
language of dualism, and in studying him, to employ the concep- 
tion of dualism. This is because substantially all our knowl- 
edge of his b dy is derived from observation, and all our know!- 
edge of his spirit from consciousness. Our sources of knowledge 
are dual, and therefore we are compelled to use the dualistic 
formule in our thought and our language. But more and more 
those who have imbibed the spirit of the New Theology think of 
man, not as spirit and body mechanically joined together, but as 
one entity—a spirit tabernacling in, and working through, a body 
as its material organism. The New Theology revivalist no longei 
says to his auditors, “You have immortal souls.” They are 
immortal souls. The New Theology universalist no longer tells 
his congregation that when the body with its sins has dropped 
into the grave, the soul will rise pure to its Father. He knows 


nothing of a pure white spirit in a body that has been given 
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over to lust and appetite. So we no longer think of immortality 
as a future acquisition; it is a present possession. I am immor- 
tal; not, 1 shall be. We are not so sure as we once were that we 
shall exist forever; we are surer than we ever were before that 
I, the true I, is a somewhat that pain does not touch and 
death cannot destroy. So, along with our faith in a present im- 
mortality, stronger than it ever was before, goes with some of 
us an hypothesis of conditional immortality; because we do not 
know that this death-conquering consciousness. is itself inherent 
and indestructible; we are not sure but that it is derived from 
God and may be destroyed by a final departure from God. 

For the same reason, we no longer draw any sharp line be- 
tween this world and the other world. We dismiss, as a part of 
the dualism of the past, the notion of a “long and dreary sleep,” 
a fleshly resurrection, and a great gap between the dying and the 
rising again. Life is continuous; life is one; and death makes 
no break in it. The loss of an arm leaves the man unchanged; 
the other arm is lost, he is still unchanged; he falls, like John 
Carter, from a tree, and dislocates his neck, and lives for twenty 
years with no power of motion save in his head, but he is still 
John Carter. Life goes on uninterrupted. The body drops into 
the grave and disintegrates altogether. Life still goes on unin- 
terrupted. The dissolution of the whole body is no more than 
the dissolution of any part of it. The dogma that all hope of 
repentance necessarily ends at the grave, we banish into the lum- 
ber room that holds the other fragments of an abandoned dual- 
ism. As man goes out of our sight, such is he on the other side 
of the veil that hides him from us. The pupil is the same 
pupil in the next form that he was in this. Whether the pris- 
oner who was marching with us yesterday is in the grade above 
or in the grade below us, is not for us to judge; but he is the 
same man, and the same mercy and love are over him trying to 
reform and to redeem. It is by no accident that New Theology 
men, while many of them refuse to accept the Andover hypo- 
thesis, everywhere, by an unconscious agreement, also refuse to 
accept the unscriptural dogma of the decisive nature of this life’s 
probation for every man; for that dogma belongs to that dualism 
which insists on breaking life into two dissevered hemispheres, 
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time and eternity, this world and the other world. We know no 
such severance. We are now in eternity; this world and the 
other world are one. 

God and nature are not dual. We have abandoned, or are 
abandoning, the carpenter conception of creation—the notion 
that God made the world as a builder makes a house. We are 
substituting for it the far grander conception of a God immanent 
in nature, and of nature as the thought, not the handiwork, of 
God. We have cast away our childhood’s conception of a robed 
monarch, enthroned somewhere in a central capital, and ruling 
the world by means of an angelic bureaucracy—a kind of infinite 
ezar of a Russian universe. We think of him as we think of 
the soul in the body, omnipresent in all its parts. Our No The- 
ology friends secure a unity of the universe by dispensing with 
God altogether, and substituting for him laws and forces that 
sometimes, out of deference to a traditional reverence, they spell 
with capital initial letters. We believe, with the old Hebrew 
psalmist, that all power belongs unto God; that all force is in 
the last analysis in the will; that all so-called natural forces are 
the out-workings of the divine purposes; that all so-called natu- 
ral laws are only habits of the divine activity. They are simply 
the way in which God is accustomed to act. But this is 
pantheism, exclaims some frightened reader. If it were, we 
should not be alarmed. But it is not pantheism. That the All 
is God, is one philosophic conception; that God is in the All, is 
another. If to believe that God is the All in All is pantheism, 
then Paul was a pantheist, and we are not afraid to be in his 
company. It is indeed the company of the elect thinkers of all 
ages and all religions. 

We, therefore, of logical necessity, have done forever with 
the distinction between nature and the supernatural. What men 
call the supernatural is but the spirit force in nature. Every- 
thing natural is supernatural; everything supernatural is natural. 
We ourselves are not able to set aside the forces of nature, yet 
we are not bound by them in a helpless captivity. They are 
instruments in our hands for working out incredible results. 
There is nothing unphilosophical in the belief that there are 


other agencies higher than our own, in whose hands they also 
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are instruments. There is something remarkably self-conceited 
in the calm assumption that such agencies cannot exist. Modern 
science has for its secret in the last analysis this, that God allows 
his children to use his powers as though they were their own. 
Their brain directs his muscles, and he permits it. For he is 
training them to be his children, and means them one day to be 
truly one with him. Of course, therefore, miracles are no viola- 
tion of the order of nature. Such a violation would be on these 
principles unthinkable; it would be God violating his own na- 
ture. They are not interruptions to these laws, or exceptions to 
them, or interventions with them, such as an engineer makes 
when he reverses his engine, or a watch-maker when he sets 
and regulates his watch. They are the disclosures of a power 
higher than our own in the universe; as the spouting geysers are 
evidences of subterranean forces not well understood. These 
witnesses were needed in an age that could not, at least did not, 
understand the greater evidence afforded by every sunrise and 
every spring. They are not needed now, when the scientific 
apostle whom traditional theology most dreads declares to us that 
“amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty that we are ever in the presence of an infinite and 
eternal Energy from which all things proceed’’; and when the 
literary apostle whom it most dreads finds in history abundant 
and convincing evidence of “a power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” Do you discern in this the very form of 
the “ Long Prayer ” of Congregational and Presbyterian worship? 

Inspiration and revelation we no longer regard as exceptional 
and episodical phenomena. We do not wonder that men refuse 
to believe that God left all his children to grow up in ignorance 
of himself, except a “chosen race,” geographically confined to a 
province no larger than the State of Vermont. We believe that 
inspiration and revelation are universal phenomena; that God 
has not left himself without a witness among any people; that 
he has spoken in all lands, unveiled himself before all peoples, 
brooded all hearts. We believe that he spoke through Con- 
fucius, through Siddartha, through Socrates, through every 
prophet who has ever attempted to fill the minds and hearts of 
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men with faith and hope and love. We welcome the evidences 
of a broader mercy that are afforded by such teachers as Max 
Miiller, and such books as Charles L. Brace’s “The Unknown 
God.” We doubt whether there has ever been a pagan people 
that has not had its Melchizedek. We wish to see foreign mis- 
sions less polemical; to see them treat pagan philosophy less as 
a delusion of the devil, and more as a darkened vision of God 
and an imperfectly-authenticated word of God. We desire to 
see them approach pagan peoples more in the spirit in which 
Paul approached the worshipers of an unknown god in the city 
of Athens. We accept the Bible as a standard, but not as the 
infallible, inerrant standard that our fathers thought it. It is 
not less dear to us because it is more a literature: not less divine 
because more human; not less the word of God because the 
words of holy men of old. We see that nations have their char- 
acteristics as well as individuals; we see that the genius of the 
Hebrew nation was for religion, as the genius of Greece was for 
art, of Rome for law, of England for commerce. We see in the 
Bible, then, the best words of the holiest prophets, of the most 
religious people, and these words sifted out by a process of natural 
selection from the literature of sixteen centuries; and we count 
this record of the inspired experiences of the inspired prophets, of 
an inspired nation, a real standard of ethical and spiritual truth, 
not the less sacred nor the less valuable because it was given to 
imperfect men, interpreted by imperfect men, and translated 
through the imperfect medium of human language, to us who 
imperfectly understand it. We believe that all the apostles and 
prophets, no less than Paul, knew in part and prophesied in 
part ; but none the less we accept as our cuidance, their teaching. 
We count the Bible, not a substitute for thinking, but a stimu- 
lant to thought. We love it. but we do not idolize it. We be- 


lieve that God has spoken and is speaking in many literatures: 


1 


but in none so clearly as in the Bible, in which we rejoice for 


“17 7 


what it has done, is doing, and we believe will vet do, for the 
spiritual culture of the race. 
The New Theology is certainly also departing, has ee rtainly 


departed. from the old dualistic conception of the incarnation. 


though it is not yet perhaps prepared to formulate a new con- 
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ception. Medieval theology assumed an inherent and essen- 
tial difference between God and man. Clothing God in a body, 
throning and crowning him, localizing him, thus embodying all 
that is worst in anthropomorphism, it yet, in its reaction against 
the anthropomorphism of Greece and Rome, conceived of God as 
essentially different from man, not as truly imaged in him. So 
it built up a succession of mediators to fill the gap between the 
Father and his children—a Son to intercede with the Father, a 
Virgin Mary to intercede with the Son, saints to intercede with 
the Virgin Mary, and priests to intercede with the saints. This 
whole system depended and still depends, so far as it exists, on 
the dualistic conception of the universe, which supposes two or 
more distinct classes of spiritual beings; generally at least three 
species were conceived—the divine, the angelic, and the human. 
Now the Bible knows no such dualism. It represents man as 
made in the image of God; our hopes and fears, our joys and 
sorrows, our loves and hates, in a word, our experiences, the glass 
in which we see God darkly. It is true that the vision is often 
very dim, but it is an image of the divine. The difference be- 
tween God and man—that is, the ideal man—is quantitative, 
not qualitative; it is of degree, not of kind. God is ideal man, 
plus infinity; ideal man is God, minus infinity. This conception 
of manhood and of godhood—of God as the Father whose spirit- 
ual offspring we are, of man as a partaker of the divine nature- 

gradually growing into the consciousness of the christian church, 
is gradually expelling the old dualism and all that grew out of 
it. In Protestant theology, the Virgin Mary, the saints, the 
priests, have already gone. With them is going the medieval 
conception of Jesus Christ as God and man; not really an image 
of God, for God could not suffer; not really a perfect model for 
man, for man cannot hope to be as God. In place of it is dawn- 
ing a conception of Jesus Christ as God 7» man; the divine spirit 
filling a human life with its presence and power, so that his life 
is a perfect type of what God means human character and life to 
be, so that his character is a perfect revelation of what God is, 
in the infinite and eternal sphere; a conception of Jesus Christ, 
as God manifest in the flesh, as man in whom dwelt all the 
fullness of the godhead bodily; a conception of Jesus Christ as 
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God translated into terms of human experience. And this con- 
ception fits in with the conception we are gradually forming of 
the mystic, because spiritual, relationship between God and his 
children. This is a relationship of his indwelling. The “all 
things” that proceed from the infinite and eternal energy are 
not merely physical things; they are as well the spiritual experi- 
ences of man. There is a unity in life. Were there no unity 
there could be no science of man, no true history, no evolution 
of either individual or race, no coherence, ho continuity. That 
unity is God, and all development of humanity is the develop- 
ment of the life of God in the soul of man. This is what we call 
religion; this is what Jesus called the kingdom of God, or the 
kingdom of heaven. It is the reign of God, not over man, but in 
man; as he reigns, not over nature, but in nature. We begin 
dimly to see—it requires a clearer vision than mine to see it 
clearly, a more eloquent pen than mine to state it adequately— 
that the incarnation is not an isolated fact; that it is continuous 
and progressive; that Jesus Christ is the ideal man because God 
dwelt in him as he has dwelt in no other life before or since, 
but that he so dwelt in him that he might show us what we shall 
all become when he fills us with his presence and his power, 
and we are one with Jesus Christ as Jesus Christ is one with the 
Father, and Paul’s inspired prayer is answered and we also are 
filled with all the fullness of God. Then, too, will be consum- 
mated all that we mean by atonement, when separation from 
God—the only dualism that philosophy can recognize, and that 
only to declare eternal war against it—is at an end, and God 
is at one with his children, not merely because of some enmity 
appeased or some penalty remitted, but because God and man 
are truly at one, man in God and God in man, in an eternal 
spiritual unity. 

Such is the direction in which the New Theology is moving. 
It may seem to some of the readers of the Forum a dangerous 
movement; it may seem to others an irrational one; to still 
others, mystical and incomprehensible. But I hope that I have 
made it clear that it can in no sense be regarded as a movement 
identical, either in direction or in spirit, with the No Theology 
movement. The one denies the supernatural, the other regards 
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all nature as the expression of the supernatural dwelling in and 
dominating nature; the one rejects miracles as incredible, the 
other counts them as coherent and harmonious with the order of 
nature; the one will allow no faculty in man higher than reason, 
the other recognizes in him a faith power that directly and 
immediately takes cognizance of the invisible and eternal; the 
one doubts or disbelieves any other life, the other holds this 
life to be but a fragment of a continuous life that death does 
not even interrupt; the one will hardly allow the existence of 
spirit, the other regards all matter as simply the expression and 
the organ of the spiritual that is immanent in all matter; the 
one either denies that there is a God or denies that we can know 
him, the other asserts that he is in a measure in every man, is 
historically manifested in the one ideal and perfect man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and will finally fill redeemed humanity with his spirit, 
so that man, not losing his own personality or his own freedom, 
shall yet be spiritually, in will, affection, and motive power, one 
with God; the one allows no place for God or for religion, the 
other declares that religion, the life of God in the soul of man, 
is the only life that is truly human, because it is the life that 
is divine. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


CRITICISM of our newspaper press is pretty nearly universal. 
In all intelligent, refined companies, East and West, there is prac- 
tically only one judgment about it. Again and again the re- 
mark is made, as to a particular newspaper, that it is a choice of 
evils. One and another is tried, it is said, and each one, for some 
reason, found objectionable for the family. What is to be done? 
This talk is heard in households, in clubs, on ’change. Is it a 
sign that the public taste has improved, or that newspapers have 
deteriorated? 

In this talk, which is heard everywhere, it is said that the 
American newspaper has become insultingly inquisitive, vulgar 
in tone, recklessly. sensational, indecent. But this is not all; the 
more serious charge is that it is untrustworthy. If it cannot be 
believed, then it has absolutely no excuse for existence, because 
it does not subserve the sole purpose of its creation, which is, to 
be a mirror of contemporary life. Is it true that the desire to 
make a sensation, to produce a readable paragraph, is stronger 
than the wish to report truly what occurs? This is the general 
public impression. How far is it justified? If justified at all, 
concerning what proportion of our newspapers is it true? Is it 
difficult to get a correct impression of what takes place in Wash- 
ington on any given day, even by reading a dozen journals, with 
allowance for the partisan purpose and the personal equation, and 
then striking a balance? How is it possible to know what took 
place at any public meeting when half a dozen reports give as 
many impressions of it, and agree in nothing except, perhaps, 
some parts of a speech stenographically taken? When a distin- 
guished person passes through a city, and his appearance and 
dress, his companions, and what was done and said by them are 
reported by ten newspapers with scarcely any agreement as to 
essential facts, what is the reader to do? If some morning the 
opinions of six financial authorities are published at length on 
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some measure proposed in Congress, and the reader accidentally 
learns afterward that not one of the men supposed to be inter- 
viewed has been seen or has said a word that is printed, what 
becomes of the reader’s confidence? If in the account of some 
Johnstown horror thrilling incidents are interjected which are 
due entirely to an imaginative reporter’s faculty for picturesque 
description at a distance from the scene of the tragedy, does the 
public resent the “enterprise” more than it admires it? The 
country newspaper which makes a business of ferreting out de- 
tails of private life, is it not denounced by everybody? But is 
its circulation larger or smaller than that of another newspaper 
that respects individual privacy? In fact, is there a good word 
said for the journal that exaggerates and invents and prints daily 
columns of scandal? Has it not to content itself with an increas- 
ing subscription list? 

In all this talk it is usually assumed that the sole responsibil- 
ity for the sensationalism and vulgarity of a portion of the 
American press rests upon its publishers and conductors. Now, 
it is a truism to say that there would be less criticism of the 
actions of others if every one felt a due responsibility for his 
own actions. Even the saloon-keeper can dodge behind this 
truth. I did not create, he says, the demand for strong drink; if 
[ did not offer to supply it some one else would. And it is true 
that if the mass of the community were educated to temperance 
and self-respect, the saloon-keeper would wither and disappear. 
The fallacy in his position is the same as that in the position of 
the purveyor of scandal and sensational news; he does not merely 
offer to satisfy an existing demand, but he stimulates and creates 
an appetite by which he profits. He is not indeed responsible 
for the taste of the world, but he is responsible for any action of 
his that makes it worse. 

It is with no intention of shifting responsibility from shoul- 
ders that ought to bear it, that inquiry into this matter is pushed 
a little further. When the intelligent foreigner in this country 
is amazed and alarmed at the enterprise and the irresponsibility 
of the American press, the American has no difficulty in agree- 
ing with him as to the character of a considerable portion of 
it, and denouncing the growing recklessness of this sort of jour- 
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nalism. He even says that it does not represent the intelligence, 
the morals, the tendency of the American people. The foreigner 
who has seen something of our general comfort and prosperity, 
of our “institutions,” of our domestic life, is inclined to admit 
this. But he asks, How does it happen, then, that the news- 
papers most sensational, most vulgar, most chaotically conducted, 
are jrecisely those that have the largest circulation? What is 
the American to answer? And yet this question is one that 
cannot be evaded, and that should be very seriously considered. 
Have the American people no responsibility for the newspapers 
that a majority of them prefer to read and do not prefer to have 
considered representative? 

The newspaper in France that has the largest circulation— 
probably a larger circulation than any other in the world—is “Le 

etit Journal,” of Paris, a small sheet, sold for a sou, containing a 
meager epitome of the news, but rigidly decent and trustworthy. 
Is the moral standard in France, therefore, higher than in Amer- 
ica? The newspapers in England having the largest circulation 
are not those in which personalities and veiled scandal are the 
chief characteristics. Is the general English taste less vulgar, 
are the morals of classes and masses purer in England than in 
America? If the American answers these questions by a nega- 
tive, as he conscientiously can, how is he to account for the fact 
that the most sensational and vulgar newspapers in his country 
have the largest circulation? 

Have a few enterprising publishers had the power to lower 
and corrupt the taste of the majority of the people as to their read- 
ing, or did they simply take advantage of an existing demand, or 
did they appeal to the lower taste and the vulgar curiosity of 
people who have higher and better natures than would be indi- 
cated by their choice of their daily newspaper? 

Suppose we put the question in another way. Would a 
newspaper of the first class in all departments; which had a high 
moral and literary tone; which refused to print anything it did 
not believe to be true, anything merely for the sake of sensation ; 
which respected the sanctity of private life; which, like the Lon- 
don “Times,” gave fully and impartially the speeches of all 
political leaders; whose law reports were so full and accurate 
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that they were cited and accepted in court as trustworthy—would 
a newspaper of that sort be sustained? If not, why? Has it 
been possible to sustain in this country an independent weekly 
paper of the grade of the London “Spectator”? Why is there 
not a single review in this country with the weight, dignity, and 
character of reviews in France, Germany, and England; in which 
space enough can be given to review adequately an important 
book, discovery, or project, or to discuss thoroughly great polit- 
ical and economic problems? Is it conceivable, if a daily, weekly, 
or quarterly of this sort would pay, that money would not be 
forthcoming for so profitable an investment? 

These questions are more perplexing because it is admitted 
that in general intelligence, not in a class, but in the mass, this 
country is not inferior to any other. Taking the country all 
together, the proportion of illiteracy is less than in some older 
civilizations. The ability to read, thanks to the common school, 
is general. Perhaps it is this very ability to read conferred upon 
multitudes whose taste is low, that accounts for the greater circu- 
lation of the journals suited to the low taste. If the habit of 
reading were as common in France as in this country, would 
there not be journals there of great circulation suited to a vulgar 
constituency? We are paying the penalty of cultivating the 
ability to read in advance of the taste to discriminate. 

This answer might be satisfactory but for another fact, which 
is, that so many readers of the sensational and vulgar journals 
are reputable people, who have a different standard for choosing 
the women with whom they associate, the friends with whom 
they are intimate, the “set” in which they move, from that 
which guides in the selection of the daily newspaper they shall 
read. And this leads us to go a little deeper still to account 
for much of the journalism most popular—judged by its success 
—in America. It must be noted that to attempt to account for 
this peculiar journalism is not to defend it. 

We might make short work of this by taking the cynical view 
of human nature involved in such maxims as that every one has 
a secret delight in hearing of the misfortune of a friend, or that 
everybody loves to hear scandal, or that in every person is a taste 
for that which is low, and this taste he thinks he can safely and 
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irresponsibly indulge in reading. But, to be fair, what is it that 
attracts the decent, intelligent person to the sensational and vul- 
gar journal? Is it that which is vulgar in it, or does he find in 
the newspaper that has this reputation something else that he 
needs? ‘To answer this question fully would be to enter into a 
study of the American character, or the character developed here 
by our peculiar circumstances; and to do this adequately would 
require much space, 

The American has had opportunities never before offered a 
people for a speedy change of condition. He has always been 
in a struggle with nature, and in a competition with his fellows 
made more eager and sharp than elsewhere by the possibili- 
ties. He has always been in contact with something new. The 
contrast of his situation in this respect to that of older and 
more fixed European communities is striking. In consequence 
he is restless; he has a habit of being in a hurry. He trans- 
acts his business rapidly; he disposes of his meals quickly; he 
wants to travel fast; he is impatient of anything slow. He looks 
often at his watch—such is the value of time that every man, 
woman, and child absolutely needs a watch—and he snaps its 
ease sharply if he discovers he has lost a minute. What he 
wants he wants immediately, and he wants it compact, “ handy,” 
and, if it is information, to the point, and strong.. Perhaps he 
would rather gratify an immediate sensation than wait for the 
satisfaction of deliberate judgment. He is very alert, and is 
always looking for something to take hold of. The heavy col- 
umns of a London journal look to him dull; he does not know 
where to begin. He wants his newspaper to be alive. He is fond 
of short paragraphs, pointed, incisive, and once he has tasted a 
personal flavor in them, he gets more and more to demand that. 
Being himself in a hurry, he is pleased with the rattling, touch- 
and-go manner of the sensational newspaper. What he reads he 
knows may not be true, but it is clever, it shows “ enterprise.” 
It will be contradicted to-morrow; no matter, that is something 
to look forward to, to be amused with. It would seem that the 
nearer the newspaper approaches the character of street rumor 
—irresponsible, changing with the utterance of every gossip, 
asserted, contradicted, never sifted, blown into an iridescent 
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bubble this moment to disappear the next—the better it suits 


‘ his mood. His newspaper must be alert, or have the appear- 


ance of being so, and also of being in an eternal scramble and 
strain to get all the news and to get it first; and this appear- 
ance satisfies him for the moment just as well as if there was an 
alertness to lay before him only what is the real news and the 
whole ascertainable truth. He indulges in speculations himself 
on insufficient information, and he does not at the moment com- 
plain when the newspaper does the same. And whatever is 
served him piquantly and with startling head-lines, like a show 
advertisement, seems to him more “newsy” than a quiet state- 
ment. When he sits down at home or in his club, he denounces 
the newspaper as sensational, not to be credited, lowering to the 
public taste and morals; and the next morning he buys the same 
newspaper. The canny publisher has probably learned that if 
he changes his tone and his manner he will lose subscribers. 

But this is not all. The American people like brightness, 
audacity, wit, persijlage, what they call “snap.” It is not nee- 
essary to conclude that they are altogether attracted to a news- 
paper because it is sensational and yulgar. There have been 
newspapers that were vulgar and indecent and that tried to be 
sensational, but were dull, and these did not go. People often 
mistake impudence for enterprise and smartness for wit, but they 
want a paper to look alive. They are credulous also, and are 
apt to mistake show for substance, to take the repeated pretense 
of enterprise for enterprise itself, and to think that the matter is 
most worthy of attention that is leaded and paragraphed and 
put before them with all the typographical emphasis of a dis- 
play advertisement. And perhaps the publishers have learned 
that the cheap shows and cheap shops succeed best that beat 
a drum and keep a crier at the door. Then, it is undeniable 
that the American people like “ personalities.” The philosopher 
might say that this taste shows an interest in humanity, a lively 
concern in the fortunes of others; that its extreme development 
is due to the fluid, changing nature of our society, the possi- 
bility of its rapid ups and downs, which keeps every one on the 
qui vive; and that a new society is naturally more interested in 
the details of its evolution than an old and settled society in 
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which fortunes are fixed and changes are rare. Something of it 
may also be due to the republican habit, the notion of equality. 
In governments of distinctly-marked orders and classes, only the 
movements of persons of conspicuous rank are thought worth 
chronicling. But it is more important to the inhabitants of a 
village in America to know that the fascinating Miss Gant of 
Buckville is paying a visit to the lovely Miss Frank on Franklin 
Street, than to know that yesterday Queen Victoria drove out 
with the Princess Beatrice. And when the friendly reporter adds 
that “ Miss Gant is no back number,” the humor is responded to 
by all the circle of Miss Gant’s friends. The cynic, indeed, may 
say that this taste for trivial personal gossip is a mark of provin- 
cialism, and of minds untaught to take an interest in the serious 
problems and movements of the world at large. When Horace 
Greeley used to go about the country lecturing, it was his habit 
to advise his editorial brethren to cultivate the local field; to 
leave foreign affairs and national politics largely to the metro- 
politan journals; to search out and print every event, accident, 
sale, arrival, departure, every detail of private life in the com- 
munity ; because people are most interested in reading about peo- 
ple they know. This publishing of local gossip, and especially 
of the names of individuals otherwise not notorious, became so pop- 
ular that the great city dailies took it up, and now devote columns 
to the whereabouts of persons with no claim to public mention. 
The city folk whose names appear in the columns of fashionable 
intelligence smile at the lists of nobodies in the country news- 
papers; but, really, is the importance of an individual increased 
by the accident of a city residence? Is the city taste for pub- 
licity any more creditable than the country taste? The people 
whose names are printed are shocked—they declare that they are 
g, vulg: 


—and that they are disgusted with the prying, vulgar newspaper 
that contains them; but they want to see the paper, and they run 
their eyes down the column in search of the names of their 
friends. Next week they look in the paper to see if their names 
are there, and if they are left out, is the paper as interesting 
and enterprising as it seemed before? Is it not reasonable that 
the Court Circular of a democracy should include everybody? 


This desire for publicity has been cultivated by the news- 
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papers, but did they create it? Would the newspapers continue 
to minister to it if the public did not sustain them? We are 
enraged at the journals for daily violations of privacy that should 
be sacred, but who buys the journals? Whatever the news- 
papers are, is it not about time that the public began to consider 
its responsibility in the case? 

Much of this publicity is comparatively harmless and only 
ministers to vanity; much of it, however, is injurious, wanton, 
painful, indescribably brutal, sowing suspicion as to character 
and motive that can never be overcome, sometimes driving the 
aggrieved to suicide. But who makes the public laws as to libel, 
and upon whom rests the duty of enforcing them? Is it true 
that the American people generally are jocularly indifferent to 
published slander unless they are personally hit? We have here 
no case of anonymous scribblers who are destroying private rep- 
utations wantonly in order to make a salable and spicy para- 
graph, for each newspaper has a responsible conductor, who can 
be reached in every case of abuse of his semi-public function. 
If the present laws do not reach him they can be made to reach 
him, and injury to reputation can be as promptly punished as 
injury to property. The responsibility of the public is as plain 
in one case as it is in the other. 

What relation has the present American newspaper to the 
evolution of our social condition? Does it fairly represent and 
mirror it? This is the most serious question we can ask our- 
selves. There is much wit expended on our national Congress, 
on our State legislatures; who elects the members? If the legis- 
latures lack capacity and are corrupt, why do we not send mem- 
bers to them who have ability and are honest? There is an 
indictment of ourselves in all our complaints of the newspapers 
and of the legislatures. 

The American newspaper is a marvel of intelligence and en- 
terprise; in many respects it is the most wonderful production of 
our civilization. Consider the brains, the hard work, the inces- 
sant vigilance, and the mechanical ingenuity needed in one issue 
of a great daily, which is an amazing conspectus and reflection 
of the life of the entire globe the day before. Remembering the 
hurry and excitement in which it must be made up, and the 
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brief time allowed for deliberation, the wonder is, not that there 
are in it so many mistakes, but so few. And considering its 
contents, and its cost in its pay of employees, in its outlay for 
news, in its ingenious machinery, it is the cheapest of all human 
products. The reader pays for that which gives him the daily 
history of the world (and most of the ideas that he uses in con- 
versation) scarcely more than the price of the white paper. 

If the circulation of ideas has any value, the newspaper is 
a necessity. 3ut it has another function in our social state, 
the full action of which is as yet but dimly comprehended, 
though absolutely essential in a government like ours. We re- 


fer to the effect that mere publicity has in government, in the 


discharge of public office and public duty, in the conduct of all 
institutions, public or semi-private in their nature, and upon all 
schemes, movements, and theories. This publicity makes the 
whole people inspectors of all that concerns them, brings every 
deed to the bar of public criticism, and informs the most 
powerful of all modern engines, public opinion. This great serv- 
ice the newspapers render. It is perhaps incidental to this, and 
because all conductors of newspapers have not conscience and a 
sense of the responsibility of their position, that there is so much 
infamous invasion of privacy, so much wanton injury to reputa- 
tion, so much matter printed that helps to vulgarize an already 
sufficiently vulgar world. But the public has its legal remedy 
for the injury, or can have it, and it need not read that which 
is vulgar and indecent. If I hear that a grocer who is known 
to sell adulterated and unwholesome food is more largely pat- 
ronized than a grocer who sells only wholesome food, I have 
my opinion of the customers as well as of the seller. So long 
as the American people liberally sustain newspapers that they 
condemn, what is the value of their criticism? Perhaps they 
sustain those newspapers for qualities other than their reckless 
sensationalism and vulgarity; but the world is very uncharitable, 
and smiles with incredulity at the explanations we make. 

To most foreign readers the tone of most American news- 
papers is insupportable. To most American readers the foreign 
journals are dull, not simply because their topics are remote 
from their sympathy, but because they lack vivacity, personal 
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flavor, and, in general, “go.” Better be dead than be dull. 
Perhaps the levity and lack of seriousness in the newspaper is 
only complemental to the care and stress of the American’s daily 
life. But if in his social evolution he shall come to see that 
sensationalism is windy, unprofitable daily food, and that wit and 
gayety and a lively presentation of news are not inconsistent with 
decency and with respect for individual rights and sensibilities, 
he may refuse to read any newspaper that has not reached his 
moral and social elevation. 

The fair conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the 
American people have the sort of newspapers they prefer. An 
increasing number, no doubt, prefer a clean and trustworthy 
newspaper. But in this country we are estimated by majorities. 

Cuas. DupDLEY WARNER. 






























THE RIGHTS OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


THE religious changes of the sixteenth century had, among 
other consequences, that of throwing the individual back on his 
own center, or the introduction of social atomism. The modern 
Christian seems to have followed Constantine’s satirical advice to 
a dissident bishop, to take a ladder and climb up to Heaven 
by himself. The church, formerly held to be necessary for 
salvation, has come to be regarded by numbers as a sort of joint- 
stock company, in which they may take shares if they choose, 
and from which they can draw out when it pleases them. But 
from the assertion, “I am the church,” to the parallel assertion, 
“T am the state,” is only a step. The dissolution of the religious 
organism into a chaos of opinions has involved the wreck of the 
state among warring interests, and the very scope and meaning 
of civil society has been forgotten. To Aristotle as to Plato, to 
the lofty mind of Edmund Burke as to the philosophers of 
earlier christian schools, it was a familiar thought that society 
is a living organism of which all the parts are successively means 
and ends. Bui Rousseau, and with him the eighteenth century, 
held it to be a mechanism, or something even lower—an arti- 
ficial convention due to a compact; and Carlyle, observing the 
facts, and contemptuous of Rousseau, was forced, on viewing 
the phenomena around him, to sum them up as “anarchy plus 
the policeman.” Hence no doubt it was that Adam Smith, in 
constructing his political economy, took note of the policeman 
and assigned him wages, but otherwise overlooked the organism 
as non-existent. He dealt instead with that unreal thing, the 
atomic individual, and arrived at “natural liberty,” free compe- 
tition, and the economic struggle for existence, as the only con- 
clusions which his premises would warrrant. Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Darwin, these are the great names which stand for a 
view of man’s purpose and destiny, wherein the organism, phy- 
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sical or social, is sacrificed to contending atoms, to the unchecked 
and acosmic warfare of individuals one with another, while 


‘*Chaos umpire sits and more embroils the fray.” 


On the supposition of atomism, be it economic, religious, or 
biological, harmonious issues are a mere accident; there is no ex- 
planation of them; and constantly recurring crises, or crashes, 
testify more and more that, as the combat goes on, the confusion 
becomes inextricable. Society splits up into factions without 
principle; competition creates “rings” and “corners”; religion, 
degraded to a sentiment, changes like the wind; individuals are 
“exploiters” or “exploited,” wolves or sheep; patriotism dies 
out; no man is his brother’s keeper; and the aim of public as of 
private life is to snatch and steal, to plunder by legal methods, 
to be celebrated as a “ mighty marauder of the money market.” 
Society, meantime, staggers onward to the abyss, and Jittérateurs 
like M. Renan assure us with a smile that we live in the decadence 
of civilization, and that the nineteenth century, though not a great 
age, is, to make amends, a most amusing one. JLudibria rerum 
humanarum, said Tacitus, ‘ what a farce the world is!” 

A very terrible farce, we may be sure, played over the bot- 
tomless pit. If each man will live for himself, if “altruism is a 
mere fad,” if we may all take pattern, in our small way, by the 
giant monopolists, and believe that society has “rights for us ” 
but no rights in us, the consummation will hardly be the pro- 
gress of the species, but rather its decline and relapse into the 
lowest state of barbarism. The struggle for wealth is turning 
out barbarians by the million, on as large a scale, in fact, as any 
other products of our expensive machinery. Competition, gov- 
erned by no higher principle than the “ higgling of the market,” 
creates poverty, drunkenness, vice, physical degradation, bestial 
indifference to every human good. The abundance which ought 
to feed civilization is choking it. The “labor market” has 
taken the place of the slave market, and men, women, and 
children are sold in it every day. But observe that their pur- 
chaser does not feel bound to keep them alive and in working 
condition, as the slave laws compelled him of old. They may 
die as fast as they please, the supply will not run short. He 
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has, in slang phrase, to “make his pile,” and they, unhappy 
wretches, have to make their living—two utterly different things, 
which stand in inverse ratio the one to the other. The slave at 
least belonged to somebody, and though his master might flog 
him, he was also expected to feed him. But the wage-earner 
comes cheaper than the slave. He belongs to nobody. His fee 
simple in our magnificent social progress is but a “ contingent re- 
mainder” in the workhouse, where no useful work is ever done, 
lest it should increase the competition outside and so multiply 
paupers. The great host of the proletariat are told that there 
is for them no such thing as a right to work; much less have 
they a right to eat.. All they have is a right to “go into the 
labor market,” there to sell mind and muscle for what they will 
fetch; and if the market is overstocked and capital shy or un- 
willing, they may betake themselves to the public highway, 
being careful to move on, and ring at the gate of the almshouse, 
where they can have imprisonment gratis until they choose to 
try the market once again. 

“We have heard all this before,” the reader may exclaim 
impatiently. “ Who has not read Carlyle, Ruskin, Karl Marx, 
and the rest of that lugubrious tribe, preaching in sackcloth 
and ashes against industrialism and civilization? Can you 
get no further than to repeat their lamentations?” I reply, in 
the first place, that a truth does not lose by repetition. And, in 
the second, that a reductio ad absurdum is a very forcible and 
perfectly legitimate method of argument, not only in mathe- 
matics but in morals. Economic science is a branch of morals. 
If laissez faire, free competition, and absolute private ownership 
of land and the means of production, be moral methods of deal- 
ing with “ wealth,” their results ought not to be ruinous to soci- 
ety from top to bottom, as we see they are. Political economy 
is nota dismal science. It is, I hold, a science full of hope as 
of encouragement, when built on a sound basis. But individu- 
alism is an unsound basis, and the edifice which has been raised 
upon it is now tottering to its fall. You do not care to be told 
for the thousandth time that “modern society is an inverted 
pyramid.” You think it a by no means comfortable doctrine. 
It is not a comfortable doctrine; quite the contrary. Neither 
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millionaires nor mechanics will find a market on the morning of 
the day of judgment. But I never heard that tabooing un- 
pleasant contingencies was the best way of meeting them. 
Neither can the social question be any longer tabooed. It 
walks the streets in every tramp and loafer and industrious idle 
workman that rubs against us or asks for a copper. It sits at 
the well-furnished table of the rich, and pointing to their luxu- 
ries gathered from east and west, inquires how they come to be 
here, and whose labor produced them. It shivers by the empty 
stove, and complains that coal is so dear because of “ over-pro- 
duction,” that only the better sort of workmen get it in by the 
hundred-weight. It looked at me yesterday out of the failing 
eyes and wasted countenance of an old woman whose well-nigh 
seventy years of toil had given her no claim to the cottage she 
lived in, no morsel of bread for her paralyzed husband, no rest 
from hard work, but only a parish dole, which she had to justify 
every month before the guardians of the poor by stripping bare 
her decent misery. That is not an isolated instance. Our villages 
in England teem with them. And what are we to say of “ Horri- 
ble Glasgow,” “ Black Liverpool,” “ Outcast London,” and the 
other prisons of humankind the depth of whose infamies no man 
can sound? No, the social question is not to be wrapped away 
in an economical or sentimental winding sheet. That foolish old 
Hindoo custom of sitting in dharna, of starving at the gate of 
your creditor till he pays you what he owes, may be looked on 
as typical of our present condition. The outcast multitude can 
protest in no other way. But they can starve on the doorstep of 
society. And they are starving. 

Is there any remedy for these things? Have the overruling 
powers decreed iniquity by a law, and revealed it to bourgeois 
economists? Or must we not rather seek the cause of our pres- 
ent and most reasonable discontents in the fact that society has 
abdicated nearly all its functions, except collecting taxes and 
maintaining the police and the military? In England, the pro- 
cess of disintegration does not seem to have gone so far as in the 
American Union. <A growing series of acts interfering with or 
limiting the omnipotence of private ownership, whether as re- 
gards land, labor, or capital, bears witness in the English statute 
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book to an awakening sense that public rights exist, over and 
above the rights of the individual. It is an axiom of English 
law that no man, be he prince or peasant, holds land exempt 
from public service. What he holds is an estate in land, subject 
to the conditions of a fief or a trust. By parity of reason, as he 
can never be simply lord and master of those things which, in 
the language of Aristotle and of Stuart Mill, are the bounty of 
nature, so neither can he claim as an individual the products of 
collective industry, nor the value accruing by what is called the 
“unearned increment,” let it take what shape it may. The indi- 
vidual, as such, is entitled only to what his labor has produced. 
“To each,” says M. de Laveleye, “according to his works.” 
That is the perfect formula of individual production. But we 
require to complete it by a second, which shall give to the social 
organism that which is inherited or has been created by the or- 
ganism. In the material basis, therefore, and in the fruits of 
collective labor the whole people have an indefeasible right 
which cannot be taken from them. I need hardly warn my 
readers that by “the people” I do not understand the govern- 
ment, which is but one of its functions; any more than | 
circumscribe it to the class of manual laborers. The “state” 
includes all members of the same autonomous whole, the people 
in their corporate capacity. And I repeat that the rights of pri- 
vate property must be exercised with due regard for the rights 
of that public property on which every commonwealth that has 
a real existence is established, and without which it becomes not 
so much a geographical expression as a figure of speech. The 
outward and visible sign of this public right is taxation. Its 
province, however, extends far beyond taxation; and the vast 
burden of poverty under which we are staggering is mainly due 
to the appropriation of public services, of social rights, by indi- 
viduals.who neither can nor do render an equivalent for them to 
their fellow citizens. 

That is the meaning of monopoly. It is not a question of 
small shopkeepers versus wholesale dealers, nor of petty farmers 
versus the bonanza system; but of society versus those who 
have usurped public property and the proceeds of collective 
labor. Such men, by virtue of the reigning individualism, make 
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of society a milch cow, that yields them milk without any effort 
of theirs. They have a lien, it matters not how created, on the 
whole productive labor of the social organism, in which they 
boast themselves to be ends and not means. This applies to the 
modern capitalist as to the modern land-owner. Indirect taxa- 
tion scarcely affects them; income tax presses with infinitely 
: greater hardship on the professional and literary proletariat, as 
it has well been denominated; and the law of bequests allows 
them to accumulate in favor of their descendants the public ser- 
vices which Providence intended for the relief of man’s estate, 


> 


and not for the establishment of railway or mining dynasties. 
Whether it be a Duke of Westminster or a Mr. Vanderbilt the 
Second, all candid men will acknowledge that these highly re- 
spectable individuals have in their hands a power of milking 
the social cow far in excess of anything produced by their own 
labor, or by that of their ancestors. I read some years ago 
in the “Quarterly Review” an article on the “ Romance and 
teality of American Railroads,” in which the following sugges- 
tive passage occurred: 


‘“*The sharp practice which has been associated with many of these 
lines at one time or another, was the work of the founders ; there is no 
necessity for it now. The feeling of the Scotts, the Vanderbilts, the 
Garretts, and the Goulds will henceforth be strictly conservative. Their 
interests all lie in the direction of honesty.” 


ee 


That is to say, they have become so rich that they can afford 
not to steal—any more; and they mean to keep what their 

fathers acquired by “sharp practice.” In like manner, the pres- 
i ent estimable Duke of Richmond no longer takes toll on every 
ton of coal brought from Wallsend to London, as the founder 
of his house, Charles II.’s illegitimate son, and his successors 
have been wont to do. In fact, he has compounded for it to the 
tune of six or seven hv:dred thousand pounds. But it was a 
very pretty monopoly, which lasted over a couple of centuries; 
and what did it signify that Londoners had to earn the money 
before they could pay the Duke his tax? Was not society a 
milch cow, once in the keeping of the “Merry Monarch”? We 


have seen the last of our merry monarchs, it is to be hoped. But 
15 
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monopolies have not gone out with them, nor yet with George 
Ill. ‘They will flourish under any form of government, until the 
lesson is laid to heart that public property belongs to the nation 
and cannot be alienated. For the very reason that the state is 
‘eminent lord,”’ and has supreme rights over the land in which 
it is rooted and founded, it goes beyond all right in granting 
away the means and possibilities of production and transport to 
irresponsible private persons or companies. Railways, roads, 
waterways, telegraphs, electric lighting, and all other public con- 
veniences are, by the nature of them, due to collective industry ; 
their final purpose is the good of the commonwealth, not the 
manufacture of shares or of colossal fortunes, whether by pecu- 
lation or by speculation. It has been said with point and brev- 
ity that “ neither capital nor labor employs the other: society 
employs them both”; and hence that “capitalists are society's 
paymasters.” Let us recognize that sites, soils, and machinery 
are forms of social trusts; that labor itself becomes effective 
in and through the organism of which the workman is a mem- 
ber; and then we may safely proceed to determine the reciprocal 
rights or duties (in practice they amount to the same thing) of 
individuals toward the state, and of the state toward individuals. 

I hear some one whisper “vested interests,’ as though the 
words were fatal to my contention. “It is all very well,” my 
critic seems to say, “to talk loftily about eternal justice, the 
rights of the social organism, and so forth; but how will you get 
over the Duke of Richmond’s claim to his Newcastle shilling, 
especially when there are as many Richmonds in the field as 
there are capitalists?’’ And then he begins to calculate what 
multiple of the British national debt would be required for 
compensation to them. But I might answer with Portia, “ Soft, 
no haste; the Jew shall have all justice.” He shall not have 
more than justice, however. And what that would be, Mr. Stuart 


Mill has told us: 


“The essential principle of property being to assure to all persons what 
they have produced by their labor and accumulated by their abstinence, 
this principle cannot apply to what is not the produce of labor, the raw 
material of the earth. If the land derived its productive powers wholly 
from nature, and not at all from industry, or if there were any means of 
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discriminating what is derived from each source, it would not only not be 
necessary, but it would be the height of injustice, to let the gift of nature 
be engrossed by individuals.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. Mill has caught sight of a second principle, 
embodied in his phrase of the “ unearned increment ” and applic- 
able not only to land values but to every kind of value, viz., 
that human co-operation, direct and indirect, is a distinct factor, 
over and above individual industry, in adding to the exchange- 
able value of things. It must, therefore, be taken into account 
when we would estimate what the private man, as distinct from 
the social organism, is entitled to call the fruits of his labor. As 
a member of society, ought not the quondam capitalist to be sat- 
isfied with his proportion of the public income like the rest of 
the citizens? At the existing rate of production, with wealth 
increasing nearly fivefold while population increases only three- 
fold, he is sure to have abundance for all reasonable needs and 


‘ 


enjoyments. How much more when “ over-production " becomes 
a thing of the past. If the principle of direct compensation be 
admitted, what are we to say of monopolists who have usurped 
the public resources for a term of years and made kingdoms out 
of them? Is their debt to be canceled? And on which party 
lies the burden of restitution? One would advise the gentlemen 
to be content with what they have had. For our difficulties are 
not merely of the past. Monopoly, whether created yesterday or 
the heirloom of ages, is nothing less than a tax on all present and 
future productions of the land in which it flourishes. For what 
says Adam Smith? 

‘*The annual labor of every nation is the fund which originally supplies 
it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes, and which consist always either in the immediate produce of that 
labor, or in what is purchased with that produce from other nations.” 


Abolish the monopoly of resources now enjoyed by a few, 
and the nation will not be the poorer by the smallest fraction of 
any commodity at any moment after. But let there be a uni- 
versal strike of ali except the monopolists, and how long would 
society endure? There would be famine in a year, in two years 
nakedness, and in ten the land would be a desolation. Monopoly 
means a present tax, as well as a past usurpation. The monopo- 
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list may also be receiving “wages of superintendence”; but 
they are a trifling proportion of his income, and no part of his 
monopoly in the proper sense. It is not by any man’s wages 
that the people are impoverished, but by this running sore of 
taxes handed over to private persons, to be used without regard 
to the social organism. What services to his country did the 
first Duke of Richmond perform that they should be paid for, 
during two centuries, at such a rate as still to be worth six hun- 
dred thousand pounds on commutation? Can we point to an 
equivalent in all the Westminsters, Cadogans, and Portmans 
united, for the rights now exercised by their descendants, over 
a great part of London? Has the lord of the New York Central 
earned by productive labor of head or hand the scores of millions 
with which he is armor-plated against poverty? There is only 
one answer to these questions. It has pleased those who had the 
power to decree iniquity by alaw. The right of private property 
is sacred. But the proceeds of jobbery and robbery do not 
stand quite on that footing. “ When all the shopkeepers are 
reduced to half a dozen Whiteleys,” says a facetious friend of 
mine, “we will cut off their heads and appoint managers with 
wages of superintendence, who shall be responsible to the repub- 
lic.” When, too, the funded debts of the world are held by a 
single Rothschild or Baring, the revolution which may be re- 
quired to pay him in full need not be an earthquake. And it is 
possible that Americans will ask themselves by-and-by the 
reason why two or three specuators in Wall Street should carry 
the railway system of a continent in their breast pockets. The 
concentration of labor is certain to go on till it has brought all 
parts of the productive machinery into the closest unity. A 
similar concentration may be observed in the methods of dis- 
tributing what labor has created. We shall never return to the 
small and scattered ways of the world before steam, before the 
telegraph and the annihilation of distance. It is cheaper for me 
now to purchase what I want six or seven hundred miles away 
than next door. But in the centre of every web of concentration 
I find the monopolist, catching human flies and spinning gold. 
The concentration comes of science; the monopolist has been 
created by disregard of social law. What is the revolution called 
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for then? That individuals should be deprived of the fruits of 
their labor? Not in the least. But this, that the bees which 
make the honey should eat the honey; that all which belongs 
to society should be held by society; and that the fruits of 
collective exertion should furnish forth a commmon table. In 
a word, that public property should be employed for social uses, 
and the monopolies now allowed to individuals should be utterly 
swept away. Until these measures are taken, our rich citizens 
would do well to read over certain remarks of Plato which need 
but little alteration to be quoted here. 


‘What will be the manner of life among men who may be supposed to 
have their food and clothing provided for them, who have intrusted the 
practice of the arts to others, and whose husbandry, committed to slaves, 
brings them a sufficient return? . . . To men whose lives are thus ordered, 
is there no work to be done necessary and fitting, but shall each of them 
live fattening like a beast? Such a life is neither just nor honorable; nor 
can he who lives it fail of meeting his due. And the due reward of the idle 
fatted beast is that he shall be torn in pieces by some other valiant beast, 
whose fatness is worn down by labors and toils.” * 


The resumption of its economic rights by society would be, to 
my thinking, a more excellent way. 
WILLIAM BARRY. 


* «‘ Laws,” Book vii. 











TRUTH AND FRAUD IN SPIRITUALISM. 


‘IT see little abatement of the credulity on the one hand and the fraud 
on the other that have all along interfered, as I hold, with the recogni- 
tion of new truth of profound interest.” 

THE view that I wish to suggest in this article may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 1. There is a continually-accumulating 
mass of ey idence for the occurrence of supernormal phenomena 
that indirectly lends support to the belief that the human indi- 
vidual survives the death of his ordinary organism. 2. Very 
many of the phenomena offered by Spiritualists as evidence for 
their belief, are produced fraudulently by “ mediums”; their ap- 
parent marvelousness is due to the ingenious trickeries of the 
mediums and the misdescriptions given by the witnesses. 3. 
Other groups of phenomena may appear prima facie to demand 
the spiritualistic hypothesis, but recent investigations have shown 
these to be at least equally explicable on the hypotheses of tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance, without transcending the agency of liv- 
ing human beings. 4. There are yet other phenomena that 
seem to favor the spiritualistic view, and to be best explicable on 
the hypothesis of communication between the dead and the liv- 
ing. But many facts have recently been brought to light, through 
the study of hypnotic trance especially, that indicate remarkable 
latent capacities in living human beings—for instance, the pos- 
sibility of their interacting independently of the ordinary channels 
of communication and of their ordinary waking consciousness 
and until we know more definitely the limits of these capacities, 
we must suspend our judgment, and say that more and better evi- 
dence must be forthcoming before the scientific world generally) 
can recognize the spiritualistic claim as justified. 

My own conviction, partly originating from personal experi- 
ences and partly depending upon philosophical considerations, 
is that the human individual survives the change that we call 
death, and that there are conditions, in special cases, that ren- 
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der communication between the dead and the living possible. It 
will not, therefore, I trust, be supposed that in the severity of 
my strictures upon much of the testimony for Spiritualism, in- 
cluding some of the instances detailed by Mr. Savage in the 
Forum for December, I am animated by any prejudice against 
the spiritualistic claim. It is one thing, however, to find one’s self 
in the pe yssession of, or possessed by, a belief, and quite another 
thing to expect that all men of equal intelligence shall share 
that belief. Quot homines tot sententie; not only our vanities, but 
our whole mental fabries “ differ as our noses do”: our sets of 
experiences are widely diverse, our conceptions variously molded ; 
and what appears to one probable, seems improbable to his appar- 
ent neighbor in thought and feeling. Nevertheless, there is a 
certain common ground of ratiocination among men trained in 
scientific work, whether in the mental or in the physical realm; 
and it is from this position, as far as possible, that I propose to 
consider (on the line of Mr. Savage’s interrogations) the evidence 
for Spiritualism. 

But here I am at once beset by a difficulty that reminds me of 
a remark of Schopenhauer’s, that a disbelief in clairvoyance was 
a manifestation, not of skepticism, but of ignorance. Compara- 
tively few “skeptical” persons are at all acquainted with the 
voluminous literature dealing with the numerous classes of phe- 
nomena to which Spiritualists appeal, and discussion with such 
“ignorance ” is usually unprofitable. No one who is familiar with 
that literature can doubt that the evidence offered therein, taken 
as a whole, is worthy of the most serious and patient considera- 
tion. If one makes investigations for a few years on his own 
account, it is not unlikely that he will find himself in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Savage, “in possession of a large body of apparent 
facts that Ido not know what to do with.” He may, on the 
other hand, have nothing to show as the fruit of his inquiry, 
save accumulated proofs of the trickeries of this and that me- 
dium; for it is a fact that the vast majority of professional 
mediums are consciously fraudulent—* ninety per cent.” was the 
estimate of Mr. A. R. Wallace in a letter to me ten years ago. 

Mr. Savage himself has commented on the knavery of many 
mediums; hut I seek to make that point very conspicuous, be- 
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cause upon its appreciation by the reader depends the force of 
much of what I have to say. It is just because I am convinced 
that there are genuine psychical phenomena, that it seems to me 
imperative not to ignore in the smallest degree the chicanery 
and immorality that pervade the professional ranks of spiritual- 
istic mediums. The majority of the most intelligent Spiritualists 
have never adequately appreciated this. A few are alive to the 
fact; Mr. Crookes, for example, when he writes the words which 
I have quoted at the head of this article; and Col. J. C. Bundy, 
the well-known editor of the chief spiritualistic magazine in this 
country (the “ Religio-Philosophical Journal”), who has for years 
been endeavoring to purify Spiritualism by exposing fraud 
wherever discovered, and by declaring that “ the uncompromising 
demand for accurate observation and scientific methods in the 
study and development of phenomena is indispensable to healthy 
and permanent progress.” Before we can ascertain whatever of 
new truth may lie behind Spiritualism, the element of conscious 
imposture (not to speak of unconscious imposture and self-decep- 
tion) must be rigorously eliminated. At the present time, the 
chances are that any investigator who begins by visiting profes- 
sional mediums will meet with experiences very much the same 
as my own, at my first sittings with a professional medium for 
physical phenomena. Of these it is enough to say that they 
were well calculated to produce the contempt so prevalent among 
scientific men for the whole subject. 

At these sittings, however, certain significant circumstances 
were noted, the full importance of which escaped me at the time, 
but which I have since learned to estimate, as I think, at their 
proper value. At the first sitting, which was held in the dark, a 
guitar was played (by the medium) while one of the company 
played the piano. In the course of a discussion that took place 
afterward concerning the genuineness of the phenomena, some of 
those present asserted that the guitar had played airs and chords 
in harmony with the piano. Others, among whom was myself, 
maintained that not only had the guitar not been played in har- 
mony with the piano, but that only the open strings of the guitar 
had been played, and that these had not been tuned. There 
was about equal musical authority on each side. At the second 
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sitting, a materialization séance, a figure emerged from the bed 
room that served as the medium’s “ cabinet,’ completely en- 


veloped in a white, flowing, semi-transparent robe. When the 
figure retired, the door closed upon a portion of the robe. The 
door opened again and the end of the robe was drawn into the 
cabinet. This was clearly observed by nearly all the sitters; but 
one, a believer in manifestations of this kind, averred conscien- 
tiously that the end of the robe thus caught by the door was not 
drawn into the cabinet, and that he saw it melt slowly away. 
These circumstances suggested various possibilities of mal- 
observation, but I had no thought then that accounts of spurious 
mediumistic performances could be such gross misdescriptions of 
the real occurrences as I now, in the majority of cases, believe 
them to be. Some years later, in 1884, when preparing my 
records of two sittings with a “slate-writing ” medium, another 
factor began to claim my attention as a much more potent cause 
of misdescription than mere mal-observations or illusions of per- 
ception. A full account has been given elsewhere* of a sys- 
tematic investigation conducted by me about three years ago, for 
the purpose of determining the amount and kind of error that 
we must expect to find in the descriptions given by honest and 
intelligent witnesses of the trick performances of pseudo- 
mediums. <A friend of mine, Mr. S. J. Davey, was the “ per- 
former ’’ in this investigation. He was to a certain degree expert 
in the art of producing apparently independent slate-writing, 
under conditions like those favored by professional mediums, 
and we succeeded in obtaining a series of written records of the 
phenomena that occurred in his presence. Some of his sittings 
were given to friends of mine in my own rooms, and I knew 
in every case the exact modus operandi employed by Mr. Davey. 
The sitters constituted a fairly representative group, including 
successful men of business, men of university training, electrical 
engineers, members of the legal and educational professions, and 
one professional conjurer. Not one of the sitters who was una- 
ware that the performances were certainly conjuring, made even 
an approximation to a correct account of the sitting; their records 
proved to be defective regarding the most fundamental circum- 


* « Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part XL” 
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stances. They failed to perceive Mr. Davey’s most important 
movements, and they declared that they took various precau- 
tions against trickery that they never took at all, except in 
their own imaginations afterward. The results in the way of 
marvelous records were astounding. As an illustration of one 
kind of error commonly made, I may give the following state- 
ment, made by Mr. L., whom I know well, and whose powers 
of perception and memory, so far as I can judge, are not inferior 
to those of Mr. Savage. In his account of a sitting, prepared 
on the second day following, he wrote: 


‘* The next experiment was the placing of three bits of colored chalk on 
the table, and of a clean slate (selected and placed by myself) over them. 
I put my hand on the slate, Davey his on mine, and we joined contact. 
Again we heard the sound of writing, and when I lifted the slate there was 
written large and neatly in the colored chalks (three lines or so in each 
color) this message : ‘Don’t you think I've done enough for you to-night? 
I'm tired, Joey.’ Inoticed the chalks seemed worn, showing signs of work.’ 


My note on this statement, confirmed by Mr. Davey, and 
further certified by our knowledge of the precise form of the 
trick, reads thus: 


“The slate was neither selected nor placed by Mr. L. Mr. Davey 
first placed some colored nibs of chalk on the table just in front of Mr. L. 
He then took one of his own slates which Mr, L, had not touched, and [note 
the word] apparently sponged both sides thoroughly. Mr. Davey himself 
then placed the slate over the pieces of chalk, and asked Mr. L. to place his 
hand upon the slate. Mr. L. then for the first time touched the slate.” 


Now I have no doubt that if Mr. L. had been asked, at the 
moment when the slate was placed in position, who had placed 
it there, he would have answered correctly. Numberless impres- 
sions were in this way correctly received at the time by the wit- 
nesses, but they were feeble and perishable and soon passed com- 
pletely beyond recall. Some of the most salient errors in the 
records were due to such lapses of memory. Sometimes, in 
recollection, the gap closes, and the event is omitted altogether, 
although it may be the central event of the whole incident; or 
again, owing to another fault of memory, its place is taken by 
an imagined event, as in the case just cited. Often a witness 
confuses the sequence of events, and writes that he took careful 


a 


—— 
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precautions at a certain stage of the performance, whereas really 
they were taken at an earlier or a later stage. 

In short, of the various causes impairing the value of the sort 
of testimony we are considering, the most pronounced, the most 
influential, and, in the fullness of their operation, the least recog- 
nized by ordinary witnesses, are the illusions and hallucinations 
of memory. Certainly very few of the witnesses of the physical 
phenomena of Spiritualism are duly aware of the untrust- 
worthiness of memory. How many records of these phenomena 
must be regarded as entirely worthless when we take into ac- 
count the possibilities of ordinary mal-observation, of mal-obser- 
vation designedly produced by a dexterous trickster, and of mal- 
observation resulting from the mental attitude or emotional state 
of the witness! Then consider the various forms of memory 
illusion, to which the witness is rendered more susceptible be- 
cause of the absorption of his interest in the supposed supernor- 
mal manifestations; the natural tendency to transfiguration in 
describing phenomena suggestive of occult agency, stimulated 
possibly by “the impetus of a new enthusiasm or the momentum 
of a cherished belief ”’; and the ignorance of the witnesz concern- 
ing the points worth recording. I should myself hesitate to 
draw the limit of the error we are bound to assume in such ree- 
ords. It does not follow that the alleged ‘“ physical phenom- 
ena” never occur; it does follow that we require better evi- 
dence than that commonly offered. Only when those imperfec- 
tions of human testimony to which I have drawn attention are 
fully recognized, will spurious mediums cease to thrive, or a 
clear discrimination be made possible between genuine and fraud- 
ulent phenomena. 


And now let us see what bearing these facts have upon Mr. 
Savage’s cases in group 1.* Mr. Savage remarks that “ surely 
it is possible, at least in some cases, for one to know what really 
happens.” From what I have said, the reader will rightly infer 
that I am compelled to regard Mr. Savage’s descriptions of these 
cases (excepting the first) as by no means correctly representing 
what really happened. As in the records of Mr. Davey’s sitters, 

* ForuM, December, 1889, pp. 454-457. 
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most important events that did occur may have been omitted 
from his accounts, while events that never occurred may have 
been interpolated. 

The first case, assuming, as I do for the present purpose, that 
the raps were objective, depends for its force upon the honesty 
of the medium. It must also be noticed that whereas Mr. 
Savage cites the case as an illustration of a physical phenomenon, 
the evidence for this physical phenomenon is found to depend 
upon the medium’s conscious ignorance of certain information— 
a very doubtful basis indeed in this particular instance. Further, 
granting all that Mr. Savage says, the incident may still be ex- 
plicable without assuming more than telepathy and automatic 
(not writing, but) rapping. If, as I think there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show, the hand can write automatically without the 
knowledge of the subject, and convey information not previously 
known to the subject, but in the minds of other persons present, 
why may not the hand or foot tap out such information auto- 
matically without her knowledge? Such a suggestion will per- 
haps appear less strange to the reader when he has considered 
the case of Mr. Z., which I shall quote later. 

I must confess that I should like to know whether Mr. Sav- 
age’s statement* that he “made careful record at the time,” is 
intended to apply to the cases of physical phenomena described 
on pages 455-457; and I should also like to know how long ago 
the incidents described occurred. There is not a date attached 
to a single experience related by Mr. Savage. Miss Frances P. 
Cobbe relates an interesting circumstance in her essay on “ Fal- 
lacies of Memory” that bears on this point. A lady friend of 
hers narrated an incident of table-turning, and asserted that “ the 
table rapped when nobody was within a yard of it.” A note had 
been made of the incident ten years previously. ‘The note 
was examined, and it was found to contain the distinct statement 
that the table rapped when the hands of six persons rested on 
it!” Miss Cobbe adds that her friend was “unusually and 
scrupulously conscientious in speech and in all other matters,” 
and that her memory was strictly correct as regards the other de- 
tails of the incident. I take another instance from my own 

*P, 461. 
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investigation. A friend of mine, Miss Y., who witnessed one of 
the sittings given by Mr. Davey, wrote as follows concerning one 
of the incidents of the sitting: 

‘I got up and went to the book case. Mr. Davey stood by the table with 


his back tome, That latter fact I feel as if I remember most distinctly. 
I mention it to show that I chose my book at random and was not influ- 


; 


see 


enced in my choice by him.” 

What actually happened, was that Mr. Davey took a lamp, 
walked with Miss Y. to the book case, and waved his hand before 
a particular shelf, asking Miss Y. to choose a book. Yet Miss 


Y. is a lady whose powers of observation and memory are excep- 
tionally good, and her account was written on the second day 
after the sitting. We are bound to suppose, then, that similar 
mistakes may have been made by Mr. Savage—mistakes, be it 


noted, rather of memory than of observation at the moment. 
How, then, can we rely, for instance, upon his description of the 
position of the medium when his chair was lifted, or of the direc- 
tion of his gaze when he felt the touches on his knee and hand? 

Finally, on this point, if the physical phenomena happened as 
Mr. Savage describes them, they are manifestly open to other in- 
terpretations than the interposition of the dead. 


I pass on now to Mr. Savage’s second group of experiences, 
“those in which I have been told things which I knew, but 
which I know the psychic did not know.” These accounts are 
not open to some of the general objections that can be urged 
against the accounts of the physical phenomena. But we must 
not forget the difficulty, in most cases, of establishing that the 
medium did not know beforehand the incidents that she de- 
scribes to the sitter, or that she did not during the sitting 
first obtain the information from the sitter by judicious question- 
ing and chance guessing, assisted by muscular indications, ete., 
which sitters doubtless often unconsciously afford. Errors of 


“ 


memory (and of observation also) will of course enter more or 


aa 


less into the account when the sitting is not stenographically 
4 reported, and much transfiguration is often found. But without 
going further into detail concerning the defects that we must 
. expect to find in the testimony for this class of phenomena, I 
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must express my conviction, formed after much examination of 
such testimony, and after much personal experience with pseudo- 
mediums as well as genuine mediums, that such phenomena do 
occur, and that there is enough testimony sufficiently good in 
quality to establish their occurrence. Their interpretation, how- 
ever, is another matter. Take the case described by Mr. 
Savage,* and compare it with the following, which was written 
out for me a year ago by a friend of mine, and corroborated by 
Mr. Z. himself. I assume that the account is reliable enough to 
support the suggestion I wish to make. 

‘**I write you the details of another matter told me by a friend, Hon. Mr. 
Z of He is one of the leading members of the ——— bar, has rep- 
resented his State several terms in the national Congress, and has a very 








clear, discriminating, and vigorous intellect. He does not believe in Spirit- 
ualism, but regards its phenomena as illusions or hallucinations. In his 
youth, in 1854, he had taught a winter’s term in his native town of P——, 
and in the spring returned to Q—— to complete his preparation for college in 
the academy in that place. One evening after his return to Q——, a party of 
young people to the number of eight were gathered about a table to wit- 
ness the trance writing of one of their number, a Miss A——, a very beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen years of age, and the music teacher of the academy. 
She wrote the name of Mr. Z *s father, who had died in 1845, and whom 
no one in the room save his son could have known. I may add that none of 








the party, save my friend, knew anything about P—— or its inhabitants. 
Mr. Z declared that he did not believe his father had anything to do 





with the writing. At this, Miss A , who sat on the opposite side of the 
table from Mr. Z , arose, and came about to his side, drew her pencil 
several times rapidly across the two middle fingers of his eft hand, returned 
to her seat, and wrote quickly, ‘ Does this convince you?’ Mr. Z—— said 
that those two fingers were gone from his father’s left hand, having been 
cut off in his boyhood. Mr. Z was startled, but still expressed his dis- 
belief. Miss A—— then wroteH. T. Y *s name, and continued: ‘ Killed 
on day of , sliding down —— Hill. Running off embankment, broke 
his neck. Rev. Mr. W attended funeral. Text: book -——, chap. —— 
verse - Both date and text were given with particularity. Mr. W—— 
was a Congregationalist clergyman of P , and Mr, Y ’s family were 
active and leading members of his church. Mr. Y—— had been one of Mr. 
Z——’s pupils that winter in P , and with the other boys had coursed 
Hill, a very steep hill near the school house, and covered with glare ice from 
summit to foot. Near the foot was an embankment wharfed up to sustain 
the road bed, and that was a very dangerous place to slide by. Mr. Z 
had repeatedly warned the boys of the danger, but had not deemed it best 
to forbid their sliding. He had worried over the matter a great deal, and 


*Pp, 458-459. 
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was exceedingly relieved when school closed without an accident having 
happened, Mr. Z looked up the text and found it entirely inappro- 
priate to a funeral occasion. Mr. Y 








is living to-day, and is the head of 


the K——- School of Technology. This fact made Mr. Z—— scout the whole 
affair as unworthy of his notice; but to me it seems to indicate a telepa- 
thic explanation of both occurrences, I asked Mr. Z—— if either his father 
or Mr. Y—— were in his mind at the time. He replied, no; they came into 


his mind with a shock of surprise when their names were written. We 
must so suppose the telepathic communication to be without conscious- 
ness on the part of the agent.” 


It is indeed hard to resist the inference that such experiences 
are to be accounted for without assuming the action of the dead. 
We must surely not adopt the hypothesis of any extraneous in- 
telligence, if the facts can be equally well explained—and some- 
times, as in the above case, better explained—by the assumption 
of telepathy between one living person and another. It is a 
common feature in cases of this type, that the information ob- 
tained telepathically by the percipient, or medium, is not at the 
time present to the agent’s consciousness; that he is “thinking 
of something else.”” I need scarcely add that the exact rationale 
of the process when one mind is impressed by another mind 
otherwise than through the recognized channels of sense, re- 
mains yet to be discovered. 


We come now to Mr. Savage's last group of cases.* As re- 
gards the first two of these, I incline to think, after allowing for 
defects in the narration, that if we exclude conspiracy on the 
part of Mr. Savage’s friends (an hypothesis that 1 do not con- 
sider at all plausible), they are illustrations of supernormal phe- 
nomena that prima facie appear to be best explicable on the 
hypothesis that the “spirit friend’ was in some sense directly 
influencing the medium. The reader will understand that I am 
regarding these as specimen cases, and not as isolated experi- 
ences. What we demand, for the complete justification of the 
spiritualistic claim, is a large number of analogous cases, where 
the information given by the medium is duly recorded and signed 
by trustworthy witnesses before the verification is obtained. 
Evidence of this kind is slowly but steadily accumulating. Prob- 

* Pp, 459-461. 
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ably other hypotheses would then be urged; for instance, the 
fictitious representation by the medium, in a phase of trance, of 
the supposed spirit friend, accompanied by the exercise of tel- 
epathy and clairvoyance. This may seem, even to myself, a 
somewhat wild speculation; but recent experiments in hypnotism 
suggest that we are still purblind as to the powers and doings of 
our so-called “unconscious selves.” When we reflect that so 
much (I do not say all) of the automatic writing, so much (I do 
not say all) of the utterances of trance mediums, which it was 
not irrational twenty years ago for those who had intimate ex- 
perience of such phenomena to attribute to the agency of de- 


“ 


parted “spirits,” are now seen to be falling into line with phe- 
nomena reproducible experimentally with hypnotic subjects, and 
to be adequately accounted for by the latent capacities of living 
human beings, we are forced to conclude that what seems the 
simplest and readiest explanation is not always the truest, and 
that the wild and improbable may prove to be the actual. I for 
one shall be glad to receive records of such indubitable experi- 
ences as will make any other hypothesis than the spiritualistic 
not merely fantastic but impossible. 

The last case mentioned by Mr. Savage I can substantially 
confirm; I wrote the record myself before its verification. But it 
might be alleged that the medium, in Boston, had a confederate 
in New York, where the death occurred, who was watching for 
the death of the aunt, and who telegraphed to the medium the 
information that was given to the sitters. This is far from being 
my own opinion, but I feel bound to mention the possibility of 
such an arrangement. I have been present myself at many sit- 
tings with this medium, Mrs. P., most of them for the purpose of 
taking notes of the conversation between the “entranced ”’ Mrs. 
P. and some friend whom I accompanied to the sitting. The 
sittings were not all equally remarkable, and some of them were 
complete failures. But I have no desire to anticipate a report 
upon the sittings of this medium that will probably be published 
before the end of this year in the “ Proceedings” of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and shall confine myself to a brief state- 
ment of some of my own personal experiences with her. Except 
at my first visit, an account of which I wrote on my return to my 
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rooms immediately afterward, my notes were made during the 
sitting. ‘The most important part of the statements made to me 
consisted of descriptions of deceased friends of mine, names 
being given—usually only the christian name, sometimes the 
surname, sometimes both—accompanied by the relation of inci- 
dents concerning the persons, or the detailing of some character- 
istics as proof of their identity. Some of these matters were 
such as the medium might be supposed to have ascertained by 
ordinary means, on the hypothesis of assistance from confederates 
who had made minute and extended inquiries about myself in 
different parts of the world. The most striking statements of 
this class referred to incidents in Australia that happened be- 
tween twelve and twenty-five years ago. Other matters I believe 
that no living person knew but myself. They were given to me 
as proofs of the actual presence in spirit of a person who had 
died more than eight years previously in Australia, and they 
were the circumstances that I should expect that person to select, 
if in actual communication with me, as being those above all 
others which would serve as proofs of identity. But all these 
curious “communications” may simply depend upon the me- 
dium’s perception of some of those phantasmal reminiscences 
of life’s vivid experiences that forever haunt the domain of mem- 
ory, and of themselves they prove nothing more than telepathy. 

Still, I have evidence on hand that seems to show that the 
theory of telepathy must be strained very much to account for 
all the phenomena manifested by Mrs. P. There is need to add 
some kind of clairvoyance, and, apparently, something more. 
The medium, when entranced, usually purports to be a “Dr. 
Phinuit”’; but I have been present when other “controls” have 
purported to speak, and the peculiarities of these changes are, I 
venture to think, worthy of the profoundest study on the part of 
psychologists. Possibly the medium is in an auto-hypnotic 
trance, and in that state fictitiously represents various personali- 
ties, according to the latent ideas of some of the sitters, thus 
combining with the trance state the action of some supernormal 
faculty. Yet I cannot say that I rest on this theory. I find for- 
midable arguments, in our present state of knowledge, against any 


hypothesis, from the most rationalistic to the most purely spirit- 
16 
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ualistic, that occurs to me as even remotely applicable. For the 
full explanation of this and similar cases I wait for further en- 
lightenment in the course of our investigations. 

But I have already exceeded my limits of space. Other types 
of psychical phenomena might be referred to, did the nature of 
my task permit. I have no doubt of the oceurrence of such in- 
cidents as that which Mr. Savage narrates on page 453. Many 
similar cases are detailed in the publications of the Society for 
Psychical Research, as well as other cases, of recognized “ appari- 
tions” of deceased persons occurring some time after death, which 
are yet more important in their favorable bearing on the spirit- 
ualistic hypothesis. And although I differ from Mr. Savage 
concerning the value of the testimony offered for certain classes 
of phenomena, I am entirely in sympathy with his general posi- 
tion. The time has long gone by—at least for those who recog- 
nize that their ancestral organisms were once protozoa—for the 
stifling conservatism that forbids the breathing of new experi- 
ences, the expansion into a wider life; but we must not go too 
fast; we must not “wed raw Haste, half-sister to Delay.” The 
universe will keep. And if we have been dreaming that it has 
some secrets to be soon revealed in the path of future evolution, 
of which we are getting some faint glimpses in the dark, let us 
not clutch too greedily for the interpretation of our dream; let 
us rather wait patiently for the growing light, but with our eyes 
to the front, still content a little longer 

“To float about a glimmering night, and watch 


A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight swell 
On some dark shore just seen that it was rich.” 


RicHarp Hopaeson. 
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WHY THE FARMER IS NOT PROSPEROUS. 


In the January Forum the Hon. John G. Carlisle says: 


‘“‘The American farmer, although he cultivates the most fertile soil in 
the world, and ought to be the most prosperous member of the community, 
is constantly engaged in a hard struggle to secure a comfortable support 
for his family and a moderate education for his children, and to pay his 
taxes and keep out of debt.” 


Thus tersely does Mr. Carlisle set forth the condition of Ameri- 
can farmers; and it is conceded that when great numbers of 
people reach such a condition of unthrift, or when the labor of 
any considerable portion of a community is engaged in unre- 
munerative employment, and a vast capital makes but a meager 
return for its use, the entire economical organization must be 
affected most unfavorably. 

The working force of the United States is about 23,000,000 
persons, of whom 10,000,000 are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, employing a capital of $16,000,000,000 invested in farms 
and their equipment. That the greater part of this host of work- 
ers and of this immense capital is unprofitably employed, is be- 
yond question; and this state of unthrift has progressed so far as 
to discourage great numbers of those so employed. 

This state of affairs is not due to any lack of industry or 
frugality on the part of the farmer; he works more hours and 
is more sparing in his expenditures than any considerable num- 
ber of those engaged in other occupations. Nor can it be attrib- 
uted to crop failures, as is evident from the increasing quantities 
of products put upon the markets of the world at prices ever 
growing less. Indeed, our farms are so numerous and productive 
as to reduce the returns of American agriculture to a point far 
below a reasonable profit, and to lessen the value of the farms and 
farm products of Canada, Great Britain, and western Europe. 
Clearly, the unprofitableness of American agriculture is not in 
any degree due to insufficient crops. 
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When the farmers find that the returns from their labor and 
capital do not afford them a fair share in the general prosperity, 
they cannot be far astray in judging that affairs are going wrong 
for them, and that “the times are out of joint.’ Among the 
reasons assigned for this lack of prosperity are mono-métallism, 
deficient or defective circulating medium, protective tariffs, trusts, 
dressed-beef combinations, speculation in farm products, over- 
greedy middle men, and exorbitant transportation rates. 

That any or all of these may have affected the agricultural 
interest unfavorably, and yet not have caused the present de- 
pression, is clear, for the farmer has been prosperous since the 
demonetization of silver, and there is always sufficient money in 
circulation to buy such part of his products as the community 
requires for current use. Protective tariffs have existed during 
the most prosperous eras of American agriculture. Trusts, while 
new in name, are in principle older than the present depression, 
and the maleficent influence of the dressed-beef combination will 
have much less effect on prices when the farmer is again prosper- 
ous. Could the speculation in farm products, by men who are 
thus in a large measure enabled to fix prices without owning 
or controlling the articles in which they pretend to deal, be put 
under legal ban, the functions of the law of supply and demand 
would be restored. Middle men, if an evil, are seemingly a nec- 
essary one; and time will doubtless mitigate the positive and 
crying wrongs of the transportation question, growing out of an 
enormous fictitious capital. 

While we may conclude that nearly, or quite, all the causes 
named affect unfavorably the welfare of the farmer, yet we may 
ignore them in our search for the controlling factor of the present 
unprosperous condition of our most important industry. 

In order to determine why the farming interest is thus de- 
pressed, we must first ascertain under what conditions the farmer 
profitably pursued his avocation in the past, and how, why, and 
to what extent such conditions have given place to others less 
favorable. To do this we must review the ratio of farms and 
production to population in the prosperous past. Such review 
need not extend beyond the close of the civil war, except so far 
as may be required to show that the causes producing the pres- 
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ent depression were in operation long prior to that date, one 
effect of the civil strife being to suspend their action and to 
postpone the advent of a state of agricultural plethora more 
than twenty-five years. 

From the close of the war until near the middle of the ninth 
decade, the farmer shared in the nation’s prosperity. In more 
recent years, however, this state of thrift has been succeeded by 
one of unremunerative toil, accompanied by much privation. 
When, as is now the case over vast areas, wheat sells at from 40 
to 50 cents, oats at from 9 to 12 cents, and corn from 10 to 13 
cents a bushel, and fat cattle from 14 to 3 cents a pound, the 
farmer can indulge in but few luxuries. 

During a period of 39 years, ending in 1889, population, 
farms, and the production of the more important staples increased 
as follows: 
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As the result of an increase of farms and farm products so 
outstripping the increase in population, the only staples the 
growing of which is even fairly remunerative are pork and cot- 
ton. This is accounted for by our monopoly of the world’s sup- 
ply of cotton, and by the fact that the number of swine has not 
kept pace with the increase in population; but it does not follow 
that there is a deficient supply of swine, for the number of both 
swine and cattle was greatly in excess of requirements prior to 
the civil war. 

Except for brief periods, the prices of cattle continued re- 
munerative up to the middle of the ninth decade, when the new 
farms of the West, the open range regions of Texas, the plains, 
and the mountain areas furnished a supply far in excess of de- 
mands, swamping the markets and reducing prices to a level pre- 
cluding all profit. The time of war excepted, the increase in 
population has been quite uniform in rate, while the increase in 
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the production of the staples has been by “leaps and bounds,” 
as appears from the following summaries, showing the rates at 
which population and various products have increased. The in- 
crease from 1850 to 1860 was: 
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In this decade, farms, swine, cotton, corn, and wheat increased 
more rapidly than population, the increase in cotton and wheat 
having been stimulated by an active foreign demand, especially 
during the Crimean war. Cotton-growing took its greatest strides 
at this time, increasing from 2,469,000 bales in 1850, to 5,387,- 
000 in 1860, and then falling away to 3,000,000 in 1870. Not 
until 1880 did it reach as high a mark as twenty years before. 
From 1860 to 1870 the increase and decrease were as follows: 
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Again farms and acres of wheat and oats are found to increase 
much more rapidly than population; but such was the activity 
of the foreign demand, and so great the consumption and waste 
incident to a state of war, that farm products sold at such prices 
as to bring great prosperity to the agricultural interest. The 
reduction in the number of swine and cattle was largely due to 
the waste and destruction following in the wake of war, and this 
diminution in numbers made meat-production one of the most 
profitable branches of husbandry. The great reduction of the 
cotton fields during the civil war accounts for the fact that cot- 
ton-growing has not reached that state where supply waits im- 


patiently on demand, 
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From 1870 to 1880 the increase was: 
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During the eighth decade the increase in farms and all staple 
products completely outran population. ‘That was the period of 
greatest expansion in area and production, when all farm pro- 
ducts brought remunerative prices, and the farmer was sighing 
for more acres to sow and plant, in order to hasten the unhappy 
day that such excessive expansion foretold. 

From 1880 to 1889 the increase has been: 
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As yet statistics of the increase in number of farms are not ob- 
tainable, but it is estimated that it has not kept pace with the 
increase of population. There has been a general slowing down 
of the killing pace of the preceding decade, except in the case of 
cattle, and even here the increase has been very slow since 1887, 
being but 2.4 per cent. per annum. In the first half of this 
period the wheat area increased 1,489,000 acres; it has since de- 
creased 1,352,027 acres—a net increase in nine years of four tenths 
of one per cent. The increase in the number of cattle does not 
indicate a beef famine at an early day; and while the increase in 
swine appears to lag, we must bear in mind that swine increased 
91 per cent. in the preceding decade, and that falling prices in- 
dicate an abundant supply. The increase in the production of 
oats more than neutralizes the lagging in the increase of the 
corn area, hence the increase in grain for animal food is still 
more rapid than in the animals that consume it. 
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During twenty years the exportation of corn has averaged 
less than five per cent. of the product, and of oats less than one 
per cent., and the price of these grains depends almost wholly 
upon the home requirements and the extent of the supply. That 
lower prices follow enlarged supply is evident; and a medium, 
or even a short, crop brings the farmer more profit, and often 
more money in gross, than does a full or large one, as is clearly 
shown in the following table, which goes far toward explaining 
why the farmer is not prosperous. ‘To illustrate: the corn crop 
of 1889 exceeded that of 1887 by more than 656,000,000 bushels, 
yet, counting the cost of the extra amount handled, it will bring 
the growers $100,000,000 less. Again, the crop of 1878 was 64 
per cent. greater than that of 1874, and, allowance made for cost 
of handling, brought the farmer $149,000,000 less. The five 
crops of corn grown in the second half-decade tabulated, exceeded 
the five crops of the preceding period by 2,128,000,000 bushels, 
yet the farmers netted $71,000,000 less therefrom. 

It may be contended that this is a result of the transition 
from an inconvertible paper currency to one redeemable in gold; 
but the same conditions are found to obtain in a time of specie 
payment, when, in the third and fourth periods, an addition of 
45,000,000 acres to the area in corn adds 1,282,000,000 bushels 
to the product, and reduces the farmer’s gross revenue by $354,- 
000,000—quite ten per cent. The addition to the labor and capi- 
tal account of the corn-grower, to accomplish this undesirable 
result, was 13 per cent. Doubtless a better result would have 
accrued had these 1,282,000,000 bushels been converted into fuel 
on the farms, as is being done with part of the surplus of 1889. 

Covering twenty years of corn-production, Table I. shows that 
in the first half-decade somewhat less than one acre of corn, or 
24.4 bushels, per capita, was sufficient to meet all demands. In 
the second half-decade the corn area was increased to 1.1 acres 


per capita, the diminishing price indicating that 30.4 bushels for 


each person was more than was needed. This addition to the 


supply reduced the average returns from $13.82 to $10.10 per 


acre. During the third period the area increased to 1.25 acres 
per capita, the short crop of 1881 diminishing the per-capita sup- 
ply six tenths of a bushel. The effect of this one short crop was 
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to advance the average price, for the five years, 21 per cent. In 
the fourth half-decade there was no change in the area per capita, 
but an addition of seven tenths of a bushel to the per-capita 
supply, and an accumulating surplus of such dimensions as to 
force prices to the lowest point known. The price of corn in 
the home markets, December, 1889, was eleven per cent. lower 
than'ever before reported. Such has been the effect of the great 
crop of 1889, following one of nearly equal magnitude in 1888. 


TABLE I. ACREAGE, PRopuct, AVERAGE PRICE, AND VALUE OF 
TWENTY CORN CROPS. 
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1870... 38.558,371 | 38,646,977 | 1,094,255,000 $600,745,995 54.9¢ $ 
















15.54 | 28.3 
1871...) 39,555,000 34,091,137 | 991,898,000 478,275.§ } 48.2 14.02 29.1 | 
1872... 40,596,000 | 35,526,836 | 1,002,719,000 435,149,290 | 39.8 12.24 30.7 
1873...) 41,677,000 39,197,148 | 982,274,000 | 447,183,020 48.0 11.41 | 23.8 | 
1874...) 42,796,000 41,026,918 | 850,148,500 | 550,043,080 4.7 13.40 20.7 | 
alee ae a - I cea eenten att . ; nineteen 
5years| 203,182,371 | 188,499,016 | 4,961,294,500 |$2,511,397,285 50.6c.| $13.32 26.3 24.4 
1875...| 43,951,000 | 44,841,371 | 1,320,069,000 | $555,445,930 | 42.0c.) $12.38 29.4 
1876...| 45,137,000 $9,033,364 | 1,283,827,500 475,491,210 37.0 9.69 26.1 
1877. 46,353,000 50,369,113 | 1,342,558,000 | 480,643,400 35.8 9.54 26.6 
1878...) 47,958,000 | 51,585,000 | 1,388,218,750 441,153,405 31.8 8.55 26.9 
1879 48,886,000 | 62,368,504 | 1,754,591,676 | 657,971,879 37.5 10.55 28.1 
5S years) 232,285,000 | 258,197,352 | 7,089,264,926 $2,610,705,824 36.8¢.| $10.10 27.4 "30 4 
1880...| 50,155,783 | 62,317,842 | 1,717,434,543 | $679,714.499 | 39.6e.| $10.91 27.6 
1881...| 51,495,000 | 64,262,025 1, .916,000 759,482,170 63.6 11.82 18.6 
1882 52,802,000 | 65.659.545 | 1,617,025,100 783.867 175 18.4 11.94 24.6 
1883 54,165,000 | 68,301,889 | 1,551,066,805 658,051,485 42.4 9.63 22.7 
1884 55,550,000 | 69,683,780 | 1,795, 528,000 640,735,560 35.7 9.19 25.8 
5Syears) 264,173,783 | 330,225,081 | 7,875,970,538 |$3,521,850,889 44.7¢.| $10.67 23.9 29.8 
1885 56,975,000 | 73,130,150 | 1,936,176,000 | $635.674,630 32.8¢.| $8.69 26.5 
1886 58,420,000 75.694,.208 | 1,665,441,000 610.311,000 36.6 8.06 22.0 
1887 “59,893,000 7 720 | 1,456,106.770 646,106,770 44.4 8.93 20.1 
1888 61,690,000 75,672,763 | 1,987,790,000 677,561,580 34.1 8.95 26.3 
1889 63,540,000 | 78,319,651 | 2,112,802,000 597,918,829 28.3 7.63 27.0 
5 years) 300,518,000 | 375,209,492 | 9,158,460,000 $3,167,572,609 34.6¢ $8.44 24.4 30.5 


Corn is the most important of our farm products, the yearly 
product being worth many millions of dollars more than the 
annual product of wheat and cotton. It is the raw material from 
which is made the greater part of our beef, pork, and mutton; 
and, outside the cotton belt, the mountain and Pacific districts, 
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and limited areas in the East, its successful culture and market- 
ing are the crucial test of our agriculture. 

In order, however, to show that corn-growing is not the only 
branch of husbandry that is depressed, I make a like exhibit 
of the progress and present condition of wheat-growing, at the 
same time showing the average domestic consumption per capita 
for each half-decade. 


TABLE II. ACREAGE, PRopuctT, AVERAGE PRICE, AND VALUE OF 
TWENTY WHEAT CROPS. 
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235,884,700 | $245,865,045 | $1.04 $12.94 12.4 
230,722,400 290,411,820 1.26 14.56 11.5 
1872... 20,858,359 249,997,100 310,180,375 1.2 14.87 11.9 
1873 22,171,676 | 281,254,700 323,504,805 | 1.15 14.59 12.7 
1874 24.967 ,027 291,107,895 04 | 11.66 12.3 | 
5years.| 106,933,546 $1,461,159,940 | $1.11 $13.66 12.2 6.43 5.05 
1875... .| 26,381,512 | 292.136,000 | $294,580,990 | $1.00 $11.16 11.4 
1876 | 27,627,021 289,356,500 300,259,300 | 1.04 10.86 10.4 
1877 | 26,277,546 364,194,146 | 394,695,779 | 1.08 | 15.08 13.9 
1878....| 32,108,560 | 420,122,400 | 326,346,424 78 | 10.16 | 13.1 
1879 | $5,430,333 | 459,483,137 | 510,026,282 1.11 14.40 13.0 
Syears.| 147,824,972 | 1,825,292,183 |$1,825,908,775 | $1.00 | $12.35 12.3 | 7.86 5.98 
1880....| | 498,549,868 | $474.201,850 | $0.95 | $12.48 | 13.1 
1881 383,280,090 | 456,880,427 | 1.19 | 12.08 | 10.2 
1882 | 504,185,490 | | 88 11.99 | 13.6 
1883 421,086,160 | j 91 10.56 11.6 
1884 512,765,000 | 65 8.38 | 13.0 
Byears.| 188,694,409 | 2,319,866,608 |$2,090,195,934 | $0.90 $11.07 12.2 8.02 5.95 
1885 34,189,246 357,112,000 | $275,320,390 | $0.77 $8 .05 10.4 
1886....| 36,806,184 457,218,000 314,226,020 | . 68 8.54 12.4 
1887 37,641,783 456,329,000 | 310,612,960 | .68 2 | 12.1 
1888 | 37,336,138 415,868,000 | 385,248,030 | .93 10.32 11.1 
1889 38,123,859 490,560,000 342,491,707 70 8.98 12.9 
5 years.| 184,097,210 | 2,177,087,000 |$1,627,899,107 | $0.75 $8.84 11.8 7.24 5.24 


Table II. shows the area in wheat increasing very rapidly until 
1880, when a halt was called at 37,986,000 acres; then diminish- 
ing slightly until 1884, when the highest point was reached at 
39,475,000 acres. Since then the register has moved first below 
and then above the thirty-seven million mark. It stands now 
a little above 88,000,000 acres. 


The price is shown to range from $1.26 to 65 cents; the re- 
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turns per acre fall from $13.66 to $8.84 
cent. The exportation has ranged from 22 to 82 per cent. for 
the five-year periods, and is 27 per cent. for the whole term. 
Domestic consumption has ranged from 5.05 to 5.98 bushels per 
capita, the mean being 5.56—a little less than the estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


a shrinkage of 35 per 


The price received for that portion of the wheat crop sent 
abroad is generally supposed to determine the price of that con- 
sumed at home; but if Table II. proves anything, it is that this 
is rarely if ever the case, for the price is nearly always seen to 
advance sharply after a short crop, and to fall as sharply after 
one or two above the average. Indeed, it is an open question, 
with the weight of the proof favoring the affirmative, whether it 
is not the extent and pressure of our surplus which determines 
the price of wheat in Great Britain and western Europe. 

In this connection I quote from the letter of a grain merchant 
in the Chicago “ Tribune” of January 11, 1890: 

‘During October and November the receipts of Spring wheat in the 

North-west so far exceeded requirements that the markets were over- 
whelmed, the movement attracting attention throughout Europe, their cir- 
culars remarking that ‘dealers and millers being short of stock, would 
doubtless operate but for depression caused by the immense moyement in 
the north-western provinces [States] of America,’ ” 
Here we have the Europeans correctly stating the effect of our 
surplus upon their markets, and indicating plainly that it is the 
extent of such surplus that makes the price. Eliminate this 
surplus and prices would rise. The area in oats, in twenty 
years, has increased from 8,000,000 to 27,500,000 acres, the re- 
turns diminishing from $12.78 to $7.24 per acre. 

The following table shows population, number of cattle, and 
ratio of cattle to people at intervals of five or ten years since 1860. 


Number of Cattle 








Year. Population. Number of Cattle o 
Each 100 Inhabitants 

TORS fel emsiiun 31,443,321 25,620,019 81 
a re fin 38,558,371 23,820,608 62 
Ee 43,951,000 27,220,200 62 
Re tat, 50,155,783 85,925,511 72 
a 56,975,000 42,547,307 75 
BPO steresanscael 63,540,000 *50,931,042 80 


* Including 600,000 cattle in the Indian Territory not reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
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So many are the grades of cattle and so diverse the prices, 
that it is impracticable so to state prices of the different classes 
as to show the changes, from time to time, in the value of this 
great product; but the extent of the decline in values may in 
a measure be inferred from certain facts. Thus, the average 
price of the cattle sold in the New York market during the week 
ending December 28, 1889, was $8.02 per 100 pounds net. But 
from the report of the Department of Agriculture for 1871,* we 
learn that the average price of cattle in that market during 1871 
was 12 cents; in 1870, 14$ cents; in 1869, 143 cents; and in 
1866, 16 cents. This, in connection with the table giving popu- 
lation and number of cattle, proves the direct and constant relation 
between population and number of cattle, and shows the cer- 
tainty with which a disturbance in the proportions of such rela- 
tions will affect prices. 

In 1860 cattle were low in price, the ratio of cattle to popu- 
lation then being as 81 to 100. This ratio fell in 1870 to 62 to 
100, and rose gradually until the beginning of 1889, when the 
proportion again reached 80 to 100. So long as the supply of 
cattle remained below 72 to 100 people, prices were good and the 
demand was sufficient to absorb the supply without undue oscil- 
lation in values; hence we are warranted in saying that any ex- 
cess in the supply beyond 72 to 100 units of population will 
depress prices to an unprofitable level. 

There are no data enabling us to determine the number of 
cattle slaughtered yearly, but we shall not be far astray if we 
take the average age at time of slaughter to be three years. This 
would indicate the annual requirement to be 15,000,000 animals, 
the potential supply approximating 17,000,000. 

A most competent authority, Mr. Edward Atkinson,t esti- 
mates the reduction in the cost of growing wheat, by reason of 
the invention and use of the self-binding harvester, at from six 
to ten per cent. Save in this respect, there has been, during the 
last twenty years, little if any reduction in the cost of producing 
wheat; and the reduction in the cost of growing the other staples, 
as well as most of the minor farm products, will average no more 
than the mean of Mr. Atkinson's estimate in the case of wheat. 


* Page 64, 





+Forvum for October, 1888, 
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But assuming the average reduction in cost of production to be 
twelve per cent., and supposing a like reduction in the cost of 
what the farmer buys, the account would stand as follows at the 
close of 1889: 





Reduction in returns per acre from corn grown,....... 36 per cent. 
“ on "= “ ee dikes 35 = 
5s - - “ ** oats oe eas 43 _ 
_ oS GUN CRRRMER: 65 KoanniNaiand dé anwereckia ne a < 
= “ ‘* © other farm products, ............ 35 - 
SM aaa eisinedsiemne cen odee Se Ckeaertnetmaeeses 39 per cent. 


Less reduction in cost of maintenance and production, 12 “ 





The farmer's net loss of revenue annually,............ 27 per cent. 


The history of American farming for twenty years is, in 
brief, that as the area in cultivation has increased, so has the pro- 
duct per capita, to be followed by ever-declining prices and 
diminishing returns per acre. 

If, in the period ending in 1874, with a cattle supply of 62 to 
100 people, the supply of corn less than 25 bushels per capita, 
that of wheat and oats less than 6.5 bushels, and the domestic 
consumption of pork 75 pounds for each inhabitant, all the re- 
quirements of the people for bread, meat, spirits, and provender 
were fully and promptly met, it is quite apparent that, estimat- 
ing consumption per capita as fifteen per cent. greater than then, 
the present supply of beef is sufficient for 71,000,000 people, 
of swine for 76,000,000, of wheat for 79,000,000, of corn for 
70,500,000, and of oats for more than 100,000,000. 

The logical conclusion from the evidence offered, is that the 
troubles of the farmer are due to the fact that there are altogether 
too many farms, too many cattle and swine, too many bushels 
of corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, and potatoes, too 
many tons of hay, and too great a production of nearly all other 
farm products for the number of consumers. 


C. Woop DAvIs. 





